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LORD DUNMORE’S WIFE. 
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CHAPTER I. 
HAREBELL COTTAGE. 


THERE was quite an assemblage of people on 
the lawn which sloped from the windows of Hare- 
‘bell the eiehe Mrs. Melverton’s place was called, 
and + June sun poured his soft warm 
the chairs, tables, couches, drawers, and 
every imaginable article of householi- furniture 
whick was there displayed, amid magna of 
ly engaged 


in out some of the more costly treasures 
to be by and those 
who had no intention of ming such, as the 


: 
: 
i 





(Re EAE ce RN Se LEE 


From the lower room where the French- window 
opened to the green grass, an elderly lady was 


watching the with eyes which told of 
the sorrow with which she saw her household gods 
being taken from her. 


By her side, endeavouring to comfort her, was 
& girl of maybe twenty summers, with one white 
rounded arm thrown round her neck, as she ever 
and avon made some cheering remark, to soothe 
the other in her distress. 

Pig — mother,” she said; “after all, 
are only things we cau replace at any time 
when the tide turns,” . 

“Ah! my dear,” returned Mrs. Melverton, 
s ape ty Pigs turns, but where Is the prospect, 
my c! 

“ Why, am I not young aud strong Ppp 3 
know, motber mine, [am not quite a fool, am 11” 
and the girl as she passed her hand over the 
allvery locke. “I cau teach Eoglish, French,German, 
Toalian ; I can draw, play, sing, and paint, and it’s 


ry if I can’t earn to be able to 
vgp ye our heads ;” but the mate a 








KNZBES BEYORE THE PROSTRATE MAN, 


sighed as she thought how llttle such accomplish- 
ments would be valued, and still the buzz of the 
buyers and the sound of the auctioneer’s hammer 
fell as a death-blow on her ears, 

“ Now, ladies and gentlemen, what for this 
lob?” said the former, ae they all fell back, whilet 
men in their shirt sleeves unfolded a large velvet 
pile carpet—Z£10 se 

** £5," says a big, fat farmer, as he pushed 
forward to have a better view of the bargain. 

‘"Lor’, bless the man,” saye the auctioneer, 
“16 wasn’b bought for twenty, and Is as good as 


new.” 

‘* Tl give eleven,” anda gentleman of about 
thirty over the farmer's shoulder, so irri- 
tating that individual that heimmediately shouted 


rage. 

“Thirteen,” said the former. 

“ Fourteen,” cried the farmer, to the amuse- 
ment of the bystanders, as not wotil it had reached 
the twenties would he surrender the purchase to 
the other, 

“Don’t you know who be is?” asked ous 
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wornan of gnother, as the hammer fell. “Why 
it’s Lord Dunmore of Linden Court, and he’s 
bought most all—what for, Heaven only knows; 
but here he comes, so mum’s the word,” and the 
ladies had a lively bid, one against the other, for 
a bex of odd crockery and kitchen utensils, as 
the object of their conversation pagzed on to the 
cottage, SBS 

He was exceedingly handsome, with laughing 
hazel eyes, which appeared greatly to have enjoyed 
the fight their owner had had for possession of the 
carpet, which was now being borne behind him to 
the house, and as he raised his had in acknowledg- 
ment to the ladies, he passed the wiudow where 
Addie and her mother were still seated, 

A deep flush suffused the face of the young girl 
ne Lord Danmore went by, which had scarce 
faded from her cheek when a few minutes later 
he entered the room. 

** Pardon nie, Mra. Melverton,” he ead, as he 
shock hands with both, ‘' bud I ammcome toask a 
favour,” 4 

“A favour! my lord,” replied the former, 
“T fear I have but few left to extend ; what is 
it ? "3 

** Well, in the first instance, 1 am going to ask 
you if you will allow the men to replace’ the 
carpet they took this morning from your drawing- 
reom, dlito the furniture which I have purchased 
in the eceveral rooms to which it belongs, 
azo xd 

“ Bat, surely, Lord Dunmore,” Mrs, Melverton 
exclaimed, “ you must be aware that I am no 
longer mistreas of Harebell Cottage, and have no 
power to grand your request, Tonight my 
daughter and I leave here for ever,” 

* Now, that fs just what I don’t want you to 
do,” said his lordship. “ You must know the 
cottage is mine, and the rest of the favour fs, will 
you take care of it for me, well—until you are 
tired, and I must got someone else, 

Mrs. Melverton raleed hereyes to the young man 
before her, as a light broke in upon her. 

“T know what it is,” she cried, “ but ite just 
like you, my lord, it’s just like you ; how can I 
ever repay you? And so we shall nob leave the 
old place, after ail; thank Heaven! thank 
Heaven |” and she buried her face in her hands, 
as the tears gushed through her fingers, 

“* And have you nothing to say, Addie?” he 
acked, as he advanced to where the girl remained 
by the side of her mother; but her answer was 
inaudible, as a man now advanced to ask his lord- 
ship where the goods should be placed. 

Mrs, Melverton had been housekeeper at Linden 
Court fo the time of the old lord, and all through 
the stages of infancy, boyhood and youth, until 
he had arrived at his present estate of manhood, 
she had been the refuge in every scrape and 
gw in which the son found himself, to which 

ew. 

It was Mrs. Melverton who was ever ready to 
screen him from his father’s displeasure; it was 
Mrs, Melverton who would surreptitiously open 
the door and let him in after prohibited hours un- 
known to the household, although she ran the risk 
of being distalssed for so doing, She wasa young 
woman then, and the living of herself and children 
—for she was a widow—d ded on the situation 
she held ; and not until the death of the present 
lord’s father did she relinquish it to take up 
her residence in the cottage left her by his “‘ will,” 
with her daughter for ber companfon, her son 
having obtained a situation as cashier in a mer- 
chaut’s office, 

Lord Dunmore had never known his mother, 
abe having died in his Infancy, which made him 
more ready to rely on Mrs, Melverton for the 
motherly care or advice she was ever ready to 
give, until he never looked on her in apy light 
but that of a friend, 

He had seen but little of Addie until she came 
to live with her mother at the cottage, and then 
he straightway fell in love with her, thinking 
no one smong the ladies of his acquaintance 
possessed half the charms of the girl whose simple 
ways and unadorned beauty, seemed to attract 
him far beyond the studfed graces of his own 
clique ; but notwithstanding that Mrs, Melverbon 
had been housekeeper ab Linden Court, all knew 
she wes of the unfortunate ~class known &s 
reduced gentlsyomen, as it was through the in- 








terest of a friend of the late nobleman, who in 
happler times had known the officer who had left 
a peunfless widow, that she had been appointed 
to that post ; and very happy and contented she 
was during those years of office, ¢ & 
large portion of her liberal salary on educa- 
tion of her children, and tonone was it more a 
puzzle than to Lord Dunmore how her present 
rain had come upon her, pet ne 

The sumuter’s day was fast drawing to a close, 
Lord Dunmore had given orders as to where the 
re-purchased furniture should bs placed ;.and had 
it not been for bits of paper ecattered over the 
green lawn, none would have known that but a 
few hours earlier the quiet 8 the 
cottage had been disturbed by the noise ex- 
citement attending the sale. 

“ And go you will not tell me, Mrs, Melverton, 
how it was that you were brought to these un- 
pleasant straits!” said his p, as he was 
Increasing the gloss of bis hat by rub the 
sleeve of his coat over the same preparatory to 
departure, 

‘* You must forgive me,” was the'reply; “but 
ungrateful as 1b may appear, I must beg of your 
lordahip not to press me to do so.” s 

‘* Rather I must beg your veuess for my 
see im ” he as, 
the tears which started to eyes of 
mother and daughter, he pressed the hand of 
the latter, and saying he would sée them on the 
os age ogy af the shadows 
grew longer an gloom, 
as with each busy In her own tora 8 
silently watched, until the young girl, who had 
been retained ifll the last moment to wait on 
them, entered with the lamp, previous to lay- 
ing the cloth for the evening meal, 

‘Ig this yours, 


a letter which had been left on the eame, 

ore Dunmore’s { Mother, : dear, 
what can it mean ?” asked Addie, as she excitedly 
broke the seal ; and drawing it from its enclosure 
she read the following, whilst a crisp bank note 


| for £100 flattered to the floor, 


“Dear Mrs, MELVERTON,—~— 

‘*Don’t be cross; having no use for the en- 
closed I thought it might useful to you ; it 
is but a email portion of what I am in your 
debt. Trusting with all my heart that you will 
goon overcome your difficulties, and that the sun 
will again break through the clouds, belleve me, 
your true friend, we 
**Gzorrrey Duyxwonn” 


“He is, indeed, a noble fellow!” said her 
mother, as Addie, having finished the letter, 
ing up the Pa, note a restored it with 
the letter to envelope, when, replacing it on 
the table, she suddenly advanced. to where her 
mother still sat by the open window, 

1” she asked, in a 


" What was that, mo 
frightened tone. ‘‘Didn’t you see someone?” 


And, following the direction towards which her: 


daughter was lodking, Mrs. Melverton could 
discern the figure of a man, as he appeared to 
emerge from the neighbouring shrubbery, and, 
ristng fearingly, she was about to fasten the glass 
door ds the same hastily advanced, 

** Don’t be a fool, leb me in, quick ;” and as 
the voice fell on their ears, suppressing the scream 
which rose to their lips, they again opened the 
window, as & young fellow of twenty-four entered 


the room. 
His face was pale and the dishevelled 
looks falling over his white, broad forehead, 


beneath which his dark eyes gleamed with the 
despai look ofa hunted animal, whilst. his 
pate poe form appeared to crouch with the 

re o 

“ Quick, draw down the blinds,” he cried, as 
Addie sgain fastened the window, Mrs, Melverton 
for the moment seemingly paralysed 
by the unexpected 

“* Why, how you do look !”’ he said. “ Anyone 
Sous T cvmnaaios ghost! Here, come on, 


aco, faralvhing. Get we somebbing to’) 


eat, and don’t stand 


as though you were 
both struck dumb.” oi 


“One thing fs certain, you are not,” replied 





Addfe, “and why do you come here to add to the 
sorrow you have already caused ? i i 
Why, he gpm. * because I have nowhere 
else to go. Had you sent what I asked I would 
not have troubled you, bub now it Is too late.” 
“Moo late, Cuthbert. What is it you mean }” 
ran Mrs, Melverton. ‘' Has it been discovered, 
n he 
™ Yes, nnd the d——-s are already'on my track, 
lean’t get away without money. Hark! what 
was that'!” and hastily enterlug a cupboard by 
the fireplace, he closed it.on him asa. loud rat. 
tab resounded on the street door, 
Mowentarily he peered from his hiding-place, 
"Keep them talking as loug as you can,” he 
said, as his mother daughter hastened to the 
hall, where the little maid was in conversation. 
with two men. i 
“Tt is useless to deny that he is here, madam,” 
they said, as Mrs. Melverton, and trembling, 
endeavoured to assure them were rolstaken;. 
whilst Addie, to whom this trouble had given. 
indignantly | by what right 
thay dared to force their way iato their house 
at that hour, 
“We are extremely sorry, young lady,” replied 
“that our dutyis such en unplearant one; 
Dab hare ous warrant, ou see, and if you will 
! ‘us to go through the place we will not 
trouble you further,” and closing the door: behind 
them, they followed. Mre, Melverton and Addie 
to the room they had just left, iba 
It was tenantless; they gave a professional 
ser around ne Rerglbrgpaerescty Baer see 3p 
, a8 the excited flush which had dyed the 
’a cheek vanished, leaving her white as marble, 
almost feared the beating of her heart 
jible ‘to their quick ears, as they 


j door to find it empty. 
hoat the little ge did. 
and, in @ dissstisfied dis- 
, the officers bade the ladies good- 
without fae'the bicd which bad to far 

or which 50 
on yen ‘Outhbert had 

Yer, © had fled—-whither they know 
not, but he was for the moment free, and Addis 
herself on his escape,. 
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CHAPTER IE 
A PROPOSAL, 


Linpss Count, Riversdale, was eltuated 4 

five miles distant. from: of thé Mes. 
tons. The house itself stood high, with broad: 
terraces from which the velvet park, studded 
with beech and oak, sloped down until it 
ou the banks of a small river, which gurgled a! 
danced in the sunligh cage 2 in its sily 
stream the branches of the linden trees 
grew eo néar as to dip their leaves in / 
waters, on which the white ewans sailed 
their majestic beauty; and it was here 
Geoffrey, Lord Duimore, ‘lived under the 
and surveillance of a maiden aunt, who had 
his father’s death usurped the me 
him, and up to the present-had to the bes 
her ability prevented him from forming any’ 
which would be the means of displacing.’ 
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and where could she better carry out her object 
than at. ‘The Court.” 

She wae tall, stout, aud in her best days could 
never have been a beauty; and now, with a 

red face, from which her hair was drawn 

and placed in a thin braid on the crown of 
her head, from the back of which the same pro- 
cons was continued, fh was not a style that added 
40 her latent ravage ap her more the appear- 
reace of a Chinese with his pigtail twisted up 
than anything else ; and Geoffrey could nob be 
blamed that at times he had a longing to see a 
more sylph-like form end a sweeter face at the 
head of his table than that of his most estimable 
ap 1 portly aunt. 

"Te it true, Geoffrey,” asked: that lady the day 
after the sale, ‘thas Mrs. Melverton’s effects 
were sold by auction yesterday }” 

“I belleve there was something of the kind at 
the Cottage, aunt,” was the reply, as Lord Dan- 
more aesisted himeelf to some kidneys on the 
preakfast-table ; ‘ but who told you?” 

“ My maid,” eaid Miss Garthorme, stirring 
her coffee ; “what could be the reasor | I should 
have thought after the liberal way in which your 
father provided for Mrs, Melverton at his death 

“they might have steered clear of 
difficulties, but some people are so Improvident ; 
and if the girl had been the daughter of a peer 
she could not have received a better education, 
which I suppose accounts for the trouble in 
-which her foolish mother now finds herself.” 

'* How did you know anything of Miss Melver- 
ton’s: accomplishments, auvt?” asked her 

) ‘*] suppose from thesame source most 
“ladies gain county gossip, the maid again?” = * 

** Notat all,” and the Honourable Miss Gar- 
thorme ehook the earrings in her stupendous 
ears with an offended toss of -her head, ‘not 

at all, The girl was here herself a few days 
ago; asking me if I could aszist her in any way 
to obtain a situation as daily governess in the 


neighbourhood. 
“And what reply did the girl receive?” sald 
his ag stg sarcastically, as he pushed his plate 


from 

That I did nob keep a scholastic agency, and 
could in no way help her.” 

‘* Concise, aunt, gre oa avery kind reply,” 
returned Geoffrey, “ I conclude she told 
‘you. all she was able to teach ¢”’ 


“She did, and I advised her to take a piace 
> as resident sbub she eaid- she could 


& 
person, I will send Barton with a note ; it 
be = caaithy, a8 say they are in trouble,” 
oand - Mise G. 6 looked towards: her 
hew for appreciation of her Christian-like 
te 

"'Giveime the note, aunt,” sald the latter, 
"Lom to ride this morning, and may aa 
well go to bell ag anywhere else.” 

It was but a short time after that Geoffrey was 
in the isaddle, and ‘the silky coat of his 
glistened'in the fine sun as he cantered on in the 
soft, morniug alr. 
looking individual that,” thought 
his lordship, as drawing rein at the gate which 
divided the lawn of the Cottage from the road, 


the 
pla her snowy arms,. 
an ig a single pin, to 
flowing ine shower of 
back, as she 
° 


{ 





ou have not heard of anything unpleasant hav- 
ha In the neighbourhood, have you ? 
for if I did not just now see a detective by your 
gate, as I passed through, I never saw one in my 

"Oh! mother, what have you done?” erled 
Addie, as the alabaster figure Mrs. Melverton was 
dusting fell in fragments on the carpet, and as 
she stooped to pick up the scattered pieces, 
Geoffrey noted the hot colour as it rashed to her 
temples. s zs 

“Was ib ao very valuable!” he asked, for- 
getting the detective. 

No,” answered the girl, “but it was my 
brother’s: gift from bis frst salary.” 

“Yes, my boy’s present,” replied the mother, 
and the tears stood in her eyes, as she carefully 
collected the particles, 

“Tam eo sorry |” 

“ Never mind, mother,” sald Geoffrey, ‘* your 
son will have plenty of opportunity to replace it 
with others,” but with Mrs, Melverton a super- 
atitious horror seemed to have overcome her, as, 
unable to restrain her grief, she left the room, 

For some time Lord Dunmore still sat by the 
window where she had ieft hia watching th” 
graceful form of Addie, «s she continued her 
work, in @ ailent sorrowful way, so unlike her 
usual manner, 

“T think you might leave replaciog that rub- 
bish, and come'and talk to me, Addie,” he said 
at last; “I have a message for you from my 
aunt,’ 

"Tdon’s think I shall,” retorted the girl, 
‘Oar household rubbish, indeed | Ihave no 
doubt they wi be deemed that at Linden 
Court, but remeniber, Lord Danmore, they are 
quite good enough for Harebell Cottage.” 

“ No, don’t be cross, Addie, dear,” Geoffrey said, 
as, rising, he advanced 'to where the girl atood ; 
“ but I want you to alt down and apeak to moe, 
I won’t keep you long.” And passing his arm 
round her waist, he led her to a chair near his 
own, “You know I would not offend you for 
the world, the oe beneenens treasure on 
which I have set my 3 and I came to ask 
you this morning if you will give yoarself to 
me, Addie, and let me ‘thas p in  Liaden 
Court the chief ornament which it now lacks, 
You know, darling, there aro many girls who, 
without conceit, would be glad to be Lady Dun- 
—- there fs wo one I would place in that 
position but yourself, for I love you as a mau 
loves but once ina lifetime. Tell me, Addie, will 
you be mine?) My aunt commissioned me to 
you the offer of a situation as daily gover- 
nees. to Lady Deroche’s children. I bring you, 
inetead the of my heart and home, Tell me, 
darling, will you choose the latter?” He paused 
for a reply, watching the hot blood as ib rose one 
moment, and then vanished, ieaviog her pale as 
marble as the words ehe would fain have uttered 
died on her lips, 

* It cannot bel it cannot be!” she ssid at 
last, as he her for an answer. “No, no! 
I must take the situation as governess.” 

“ Do you not love me then, Addie?” he asked, 
* Love you !~ As we love life, Lord Dunmore, 


-Ceyms! oo yag ar hse ee can ever take place 
wg t. I love you too much to be your 
wife.” i 


“Whatdo you mean, Addic’” be asked, as 
he drew her head on his bosom, and stroked her 
golden hair, whilst she let it rest chere, as though 
unable to tear herself away from her transient 
happiness, thinking how those caresses would 
stil be remembered when eorrow bore heaviest 
on her, how the impress of his fond kisses on her 
lips would still remain in her memory, when she 
took-up the cross she had to bear, then lifting her 
blue eyes to his, speaking the love her lips re- 
fused to utter. 

**You would never be forgiven, darling,” she 
said, ‘‘for wedding the daughter of your father’s 
housekeeper.” 


own master, aud can choose my 
so leh nob that separate us. You are 
and my equal, an ornament to 
now waiting for you, and one I 
to my life’s end. Addie! say it 


which enwrapped her fn their close embrace, 
whilst @ conflict of feelicgs rushed through ber 
brain, the resolution to tear herself from him 
conquered by the great love which made the 
temptation too atrong. to resist, 

“And you will take me as I am, Geoffrey 2” 
she said at last. “You will love me and still 
trash moe, if even in the future circumstances 
should arise which should shake your faith ?’’ 

“ What do you mean, Addie?” he asked, 

“There is one secret which must be mine— 
mine only to the end. It {s not wholly in my 
keeping, therefore I cannot disclose it; but if it 
should ooze cut, as it may do, will you love ms 
still? It is no guilty secret in my own life, I 
never loved but you; you and you only, Geof- 
frey, have taught me what love is, Do you be- 
lieve me?” , 

He was silent for some eeconds, looking down 
{nto the purse innocent face he had pictured in 
ey dreams, the face that had become so dear to 

m, 

“ Addie! my own! my darling!” he said, 
TJ will trust you, and whatever thla secreb is 
its shadow shall never darken ‘our lives,” 

And when Mre. Melverton sgain entered the 
room, Lord Dunmore told her how that Addia 
had promised to become his wife, and her consent 
was all now he had to ask. 

But have you considered, my lord?” asked 
the former, “I was but housekeeper to your 
father ; ia my child a fib companion for his son P” 

Mrs. Melverton was long in being convineed 
it was for the happiness of both that she had to 
sanction the alliance, 

She knew the pride of the Dunmores, and as 
she told her daughter, when the latter referred 
to her own father having bsen an officer and a 
gentleman, “It is nob what we were, my child; 
it fs what we are.” 

And so Lord Geoffrey left Harebell Cottage 
the affianced hueband of Addie Melverton, 

The reins hung loose over the neck of Brutus, 

a8, deep in thought, his master allowed him te 
walk leisurely over the dusty road. 
The green corn, tinged with gold, waved to 
end fro in the summer breeza, whilst birds 
earalled their happiness in the branches over- 
head, ‘ 

Bub Geoffrey saw, heard nothing, his whole 
mind engrossed in recalling the scene in Hare- 
bell Cottage. 

What could this secret be which had threatened 
to overflow the bliss of two young lives? That 
ie was Innocent of any sin he felt convinced, 
or she would have hidden from him the existence 
of bugbear ; aud the love he felt for her was 
great, that had any whisper reached him that 
she was not worthy of that love he would not 
have believed it. 

His aunt was reclining on the sofa in the draw- 
ing-room.as he eutered, fanning her portly 
form, the heat, as she declared, being enough to 
kill her. 

“ Did Mason tell you that someone belovging 
to the polics has been here to see you, Geoffrey 1” 
she asked. 

* No, aunt,” he replied. “The police? What 
could they want with me?” 

* T don’t know,” returned his aunt, as she made 
a dash ab a fly which for the last half hour had 
been endeavouring to light ou her nose ; '* but 
you bad better ring and hear.” 

© Tell Mason I want to see him,” he said, as. a 
footman answered the bell, and a few moments 
later a woll-fed, fat butler made his sppearance, 
“Tt was a gentleman from Scotland-yard as 
desired to see your lordship,” he replied, in answor 
to Geoffrey, “ and he said be would return in the 
heveniug, my lord,” 

"He did not state his business ?” 

“No, my lord,” returned Mason, “he almost, 
I may say, himpertinently refused to gigs 
hauy hinformation whateomever.” 

*“ That will do, Mason,” replied his lordsbfp. 
When this man comes Jet him be shown into 
the library.” 

“ Did you go to the Cottage, Geoffrey +” asked 
his*aunt, as the butler left the room, 

“Yes,” replied Lord Dunmore, “but M 











She lay for some moments in the loving arms 


Melverton wiil no longer require a altuation,” 
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“Not” queried the lady, as she again attacked 
the pertinacious fly. 

“No,” repeated her nephew, ‘‘ She has con- 
sented to become my wile.” 

“Your wife!’ ecreamed the Hen. Miss Gar- 
thorme. “ Good heavens, Geoffrey, are you mad?” 
aud in her excitement she forgot her ingect an- 
tagoniet, the heat at which she continually 
grumbled, the detective’s visls, all but the peril 
which stood her in the face, which meant bavish- 
ment from Linden Court, as her fan dropped to 
the floor, and she went into a fid of violent 
hysterics. 


—— =e 


CHAPTER III. 
THE BANK-NOTE. 


To ring the bell for Barton, his aunt’s maid, 
was Ge ff ey’s first thought, and when he con- 
signed her to the care of the same, and the effects 
of the usual restoratives, he adjourned to the 
library to think over the events of the morning 
before it was time to dress for dinner. Vainly he 
endeavoured to shake himself from anapprehension 
of evil, which would ever present itself to his mind, 
in connection with the communication Addie had 
soade to him that day, and which seemed to 
throw a shadow over the happiness he felt in 
her love; and although he never for a 
moment doubted her truth, still the shadow of 
thia secret would at times veil the spotless purity 
of the being whom—he would have given half his 
life to know—had not a thought which she would 
have hidden from him 

His was no boyish love ; -he had outgrown all 
that. He had like othor youths, in years gone 
by, fancied himself dying of love for a woman old 
enough to have been his mother, uatil her charms 


had faded in his eyes before a fresh divinity, whose | 


comple xion—as falee as her words-—held his heart 
but for a short epace ; till like a butterfly flying 
frora flower to flower he at lest grew weary of the 
chase---never until he saw Addie kaowing what 
true love really meant, and that she was worthy 
of his love he could not doubt; no, not if he were 
told that she were false—he would not believe it, 
not until he had heard with his own ears, or seen 
with his own eyes ths proof of her perfidy, 

His aunt had recovered by the time dinner 
was served, and during the meal, owing to the 
presence of servants, the cause of the same was 
not aliuded to ; and scarcely had the dessert been 
placed on the table, and they were about to re- 
tire, when a loud knock on the hal! door 
resounded throvgh the house, 

“Mr. Matthew Hart, Detective Department, 
Scotland-yard,” was on the card, which Geoffrey 
took from the silver salver which the servant 
handed him; and to his inquiries receiving the 
reply that the man had been shown into the 
library, begging Miss Garthorme to excuse him, 
he wended bis steps thither. 

Mr. Hart rose as his lordship entered. He was 
a large man, with large red hands, and extremely 
large feet, for which his boots appeared larger 
still ; his face was clean shaven, so as to allow of 
any disguise he thought proper to assume, 

He wore a loose coat of a sea-side cut, with 
trousers and vest to match, a wide-awake hat, 
which he had removed from his head, in ad- 
dition to a heavy-topped walking-stick completed 
his at‘ire, with the exception of a massive gold 
albert chain, which was attached to his watch, 
and a deep gold ring with a big white stone, 
which he wore on the smallest red finger of his 
large red hand, 

“Be seated, Mr. Hart,” sald Lord Dunmore, 
as, motioning to a chair, he occupled one himself. 
‘by the table, “I believe you wish to see me?” 

‘Yes, my lord,” replied the detective, 
“ Having been sent down here from London on 
the track of a young fellow who has absconded 
from the firm in which he was employed, leaving 
defalcations to a good amount. I sighted my 
bird last night, with the result that I lostp him 
just as I hoped to have clapped my hand upon 
him,” and Mr. Hart brought down the sams on 
his knee as viciously as though it was the escaped 
criminal. 

“But I don’t see how this can affect me, Mr, 








Hart,” said Gecffrey, “‘ or what I can do in the 
matter,” 

* Pardon me, my lord,” replied Mr. Hart, in a 
professional and far- tone, '* We traced him 
to ‘The White Swan,’ where he again got the 
start of us by an hour or two, after ha 
cashed a bank-note for one hundred pounds wi 
the landlord,” a7s7%e  ~ —- .oe- 

“Tam surprised the landlord should cash 
note for so large a sum for a stranger,” returned 
Lord Dunmore, 

‘That's just what surprised me, my lord, But 

it passed off when he told me he shoulda’t have 
done so, but the note bore your signature, and he 
knew your handwriting well ; and here it is, my 
lord,” aud he drew from his pocket a bank-note, 
which he handed to his companion, adding, “I 
should feel obliged if your could re- 
member when andto whom you 6 same, 5O 
that we may be able to sift: the matter further, 
as it strikes me be must have accomplices in these 
parte.” 
_.'' What makes you think s0/"’ ssked Gooffrey, 
scarcely knowing what he said, as he glanced at 
the number of the note-—-the same one he had 
given to Addie on the previous evening. 

Because me and my pal tracks him last night 
to a place about five miles from here they oplls 
Harebell Cottage, when he gave us the slip.” 


anon 


Then the pal was the man Geoff: seen 
when that morning he visited Addie and her 
mother, 


“What is the name of this man?” he 
asked, & § as | 

“George Hale is the name given by the firm, 
though he may have a dozen aliases for all we 
know at present,” eaid Mr. Hart, as he did not 
fall to note the change which came over Geoffrey’s 
face as he placed the bank-note in his hand. 

‘* Well, I am sorry I cannot help you, Mr. 
Hart,” ssid the latter, as he returned him the 
same. “That note has been endorsed by me, 
and is genuine, but how it came into the pos- 
session of your man J cannot tell, so I must wish 
you good evening. My servants shall have orders 
to serve you withrefreshment in the housekeeper’s 
room, and I — you will not be long betore you 
capture Mr. Hale;” and he rang the bell, 
which was soon answered by a servant, who es- 
corted the detective according to his master’s 
orders, 

And Geoffrey sat where the other bad left 
him, his head resting on his hands; he heard 
the policeman’s measured tread on the atone cor- 
ridor as he descended to the lower te, 
and, as {na dream, he again heard bim telling 
him of the cashed note and the defaulter’s 

“Was this,” he asked bimeelf, “the secret 
which Addie se carefully guarded! And what 
was this map, George Hale, that she should 
into his hands the one hundred pounds he 
intended for the benefit of herself and her 
mother ?” 

The theory that the same had been stolen he 
threw aside, as had such been the case would she 
not have told him of her loss when he saw them 
in the morning !—whilst the fact that their home 
had been put up to auction confirmed hissuspicions 
that the money was needed in some way to silence 
this man. 

Miss Garthorme was naturally anxious to 
know the purport of the detective’s visit, which 
her nephew studiously avoided disclosing to her, 
further than to quiet her curiosity by saying he 
was in the neighbourhood on the track of a young 
fellow supposed to be hiding in the district, and 
to ascertain if Lord Dunmore had seen anyone of 
the description given who might be in league with 
some of the servants at Linden Court, accounted 
for his vielt, and the Hon, Mies Garthorme was 
satiafied. 

She was not {In the best of humours with her 
ow pre she considered was about to bring 

isgrace on the family name by marrying a girl 
80 far beneath him in social i and eo 
obliging her to find another home, as of course 
she would be no longer wanted at Linden’ Court, 
although euch an idea was far from the inten- 
tion of Geoftrey, who would never close his doors 
to his aunt so long as she did not bring unhappl- 
ness into his household, relying upon Addie’s 
gentle temper to exercise its influence on the old 





pai sn 


way, who might in her way add to tho giei’s 


* Addie,” said her mother, after Lord Danmore 
had left them on the day he had proposed for 
the hand of the former, “don’t you think i: 
would be better to tell all, and trust to his 
generosity, my child? He cannot blame us,” 
s*No, mother, I know that,” replied the former, 
“but I could not bear to tell him ; 
swore to Cuthbert that never should 
his guilt pass lips, No, I would 
Lord Dunmore his promise than to ensure 
my own happiness, thua place his li in peril, 
No, darling mother, we have euffered much for 
his sake, and rather than betray him I will 

love, position, even Geoffrey himself, worthless 
as I know Cuthbert to be, still he is my brother. 
Oh ! Cuthbert! Cuthbert! that you were worthier 
of our love!” and burying her face in her 
hands she gave way to the grief which for so 
long she had pent up in her bosom. 

The sacrifice of their home, the thaft of the 
note, which she knew no Other hands but his 
could have taken, the dishonour which through 
him had been brought on their name, all this 
she would have borne without a murmur; buo 
when, as now, her tife’s happiness was threatened 

h his mised: ‘she felt embittered against 
whilst loving him still) more grieving for her 
mother, whose whole soul was so enwrapped in 
him that when the story of his disgrace reached 
her ears it almost proved her death-blow ; and on 
the morrow, .when anmo 
to the Cottage, her aad, pate face, with ita 
of sau so. wend to his heart mame onc 
bring himself to again upon a string the 

touching of w Ea een Seer tee 

+ there was a secret she could not 
night for a moment cause a doubt to arise in 
mind; but as he looked into the depths of 
dear blue eyes it was dispelled, and pressing 
to his bosom he would tell her of the love whieh 
would make their lives a day-dream of bliss, as 
he vowed to cherish her to the end, 

The Hon. Mies Garthorme had even 
more reconciled to the match now that she knew 
she was still to sawene aspen oy ig of - 
Court, where preparations wers in progress 
the reception of its future mistress, upholsterera 
receiving large orders to refurnish such rooms 

Dunmore considered too shabby for his 
bride. 

Three mouths had = since that day 
all the goods of Hare’ had been scat- 
tered on ite ye gm lawn, and neither mother 
nor daughter heard more of Cuthbert, 


lat the 

left country, and trustiug, by m 
money he had taken night on which 
saw bim last, that he had began « ne 

life in another land ; and 

of roses had passed 
the last golden sheaf 
which but a few weeks 
their yellow waves, as the joyous bells of 
dale church rang get path air, Bg 
with the report 8 "s 
bright Se ae morning on which Addie 
Melverton became the bride of Geoffrey, Lord 
Danmore. 
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CHAPTER IY. 
THE CLOUD NO BIGGER THAN A MAN'S HAND, 


Tt was the middle of November when Lord 
and Lady Dunmore returned to Linden Court, 
where the Hon. Miss Gartharme had not only 


ing them at the door, 
ever from her large face, now blue with cold, as 
she etood on the fe a Be: ony Geoffrey assisted 
his belie $0-gd, she did inte the fac 
arms of his venerable aunt, which almost crushed 
her in their fold as she welcomed her to her 
futurehome. | 

“ Bat come in quick!” she said, “ You must 
be perished !” as divesting Addie of her outside 
wraps, which she consigned to ber maid, she led 
the way to the drawing-room, where a cheerful 
fire threw its ruddy glow over the surround- 
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fogs, cs everywhere denoted wealth and 

comfort, 

The window leading to the conservatory, rich 
with tropical foliage, was open, from which the 
perfume of rare exotics entered the room, per- 
vadiog {6 with their sweet odour, a coloured 
lamp of warm red throwing a roseate glow over 
the deep green leaves, whilst lights shaded by the 
same where held by chaste statuary within, the 
trickling of 9 tiny fountain adding a mystic 
charm to the whole, 

, In the room Iteelf the same delicate taste. pre- 
valled, the black and gold furniture with deep 
crimson cushions standing on a carpet of dee; 
green and gold fern leaves, round the room / 
there being a dado of the same on a black ground; 
priceleas ornaments from within cabinets 
and covered ornamental tables, whilst works of 
the old masters adorned the walls, 
tases poomminds the RoGliny cnpeclliy. wee 

te vi H ts 68 lly pre- 
pared hee Ube Iielde very marvel of taste and 


— 
ud this was Addie’s new home; and as she 
sank into the cushions of the sofa, which Miss 
Garthorme had insisted on drawing close to the 
fire, a sigh escaped her as the thought of the 
skeleton which even existed in this paradise re- 
corred to her memory, at 

** You must be perished, child!” said Miss Gart- 
horme, as she gazed on the lovely face of her new 
niece, “How long have you been on your 
journey? Did you have weather crossing 
the Channel?” she rat on without waiting 
‘for a reply, so anxious was she to make a favour- 
able im on the wife of her nephew, to 
whom was about to give a long description 
of what Paris was in the time of the Empire ; 
when Geoffrey, seeing the weary look which 
passed over the countenance of Addie, told his 
worthy relative that the former, being very tired, 
she would be glad to retire early. 

Ri. = ee sah mg Ss. on her 
return, after having consigned unmore to 
the care of her maid, . 


“ Then you do not consider my having married 
the d ter of our old housekeeper such a very 
dreadful thing after all, aunt?” said Geoffrey, 
as with his hands behind him, he stood with 
back to the fire, 

"Tt is a question I would rather not answer,” 

Garthorm 


replied Miss e “You have made 
your choice, and Heaven grant you may never 
repent it!” 


‘And do you think I shall? Aunt, anyone 
would think you did to hear you talk!” and 
asbade of annoyance passed over his lordship’s 


nN, Geoltrey, Id 

“No, , Ido not say you will, bub you 
know, as well as I do, thab you possess a sited 
and sensitive spirit, and you must be prepared 
to meet with slights from those in your own 
class who may consider ns marriage rather 
ae dig. How will you ye ie 

Very easily, aunt,” rep . “Those 
friends of mine who do not ponte vagy I their 
equal will never meet with a welcome at Linden 

" Court, for those who would slight a gentle lady, 
because she has known adversity, are not such as 
I would wish to be associates of my wife.” 

But true, as Miss Garthorme had predicted, 
there were few callers among the fair sex on Lady 
Dunmore, a fact not unnoticed by the latter 
herself, although such would have had no effect 
on Addie, had it not been for the blow thus 
given to the pride of her husband, 

Her beauty only added to make enemies to her 
of those whose nal charms existed nowhere 
but in the chance by which their birth had 
attached a handle to their names, or a coronet on 
their brows, and so, reating alone on Geoffrey's 
love, which never failed her, Addie hesded not 
the insults thus offered her. 

She would ride or drive, accompanied by him, 
to her mother’s home, although no persuasion 
— prevail ou Mrs, Meiverton to return the 

t. 


. “No, Lord Dunmore,” she would say, when 
pressed by Geoffrey on that poiat, “ you are 
very good to let Addie come to see me, but 
though you married her you did not marry her 


Lady de Roche ar.i her daughters were among 
those with whom Lady Danmore had formed a 
cirele of acquaintances, and the girls were lond 
in their praises of the young person whom Mrs. 
Garthorme had at one time destined to be the 
preceptor of their young brothers. 

The cold dreary days had set In now in 
earnest, when speculations and plans as to 
Christmes festivities was the general tople of 
conversation, 

Lord Danmore, in furtherance of a custom 
which had ever been carried out iu his father's 
lifetime, bad determined that the ball which had 
always been given on Christmas Eve should be 
revived on that day, in this, his first year of 
wedded life; so Addie sent out invitations, 
whilst Miss Garthorme, ab her desire, made the 
other arrangements, only those requiring a man’s 
supervision being entrusted to Geoffrey, who, in 
his turn passed the same over to the butler, who 
was to see that no expense was spared to make 
the same a success, Mrs. Melverton, pressed by 
the aunt, at last consented to superintend what 
she so fully understood, provided ehe was allowed 
to withdraw to the quied of that lady's room 
when her eervices were no longer required. 

The Court was now plainly visible through the 
bare trees from the linden grove which skirted 
the river, looking Ilke some fairy castle, as from 
each window shone forth a gleam of light on the 
broad terraces and wide expause of snow which 
giimmered and shone until ib reached its very 
entrance door, from which a broad strip of 
scarlet cloth laid over its virgin whiteness ex- 
tended to the carriages, as they drove up to ua- 
burden their lovely freight at the noble portal. 

The strains of soft music fell on the ears of 
the guests as they were ushered through what 
appeared as a garden of flowers to the reception- 
room, where Addie, arrayed in a dress of ailvery 
sheen, with scarlet berries nestling in the folds, 
and fondling in her snowy bosom, awalted her 
guests, 

The Honourable Miss Garthorme was resp'cn- 
dent in black and gold, with a plume of feathers 
nodding from the braid at the top of her head, 
fn the style of a funeral horse, which flattered 
in a ludicrous fashion with every wave of an 
enormous red fan, which she kept most indue- 
triqusly in action, 

Lord Dunmore in the centre of a group of 


and pride at hie beautiful wife, whilst he could 
but fil conceal the mirth caused him by his 
aunt’s grotesque appearance. 

Sets were being formed for a quadrille, Sir 
Arthur Leslie, a very old friend of the host, 
begging the hand of Addie jor the ame, 

He was a middle-aged man, his dark hair 
slightly tinged with grey—the only furoad which 
time appeared to have made in the years which 
passed over his head, 

He had been a soldier, he told Addie, in his 
younger days, but had left the service now some 
years; and then he told her of the delightful 
balls he had attended in India, assuring her that 
was It not for the snow without he cou'd almost 
fancy himself in India then—the scent of 
tropical plants, the soft trickling of water, with 
subdued glowing colours of the lamps, giving an 
air of Eastern splendour he had never seen elwe- 
where. 

Ta It very long since you left the army!” 
said Addie, ss the quadrille being finished, they 
wandered to the cooler rooma. : 
“Before you were born, Lady Danmore, he 
replied, “I was with the 48:h when they were 
stationed at Madras in 18—, when I came home 
on sick leave, and shortly after retired on the 
death of my father, succeeding to his title and 
estates.” 

“Did you know Osptain Melverton?” asked 
Addie. “He was in the same regimen.” 

“ Melverton!t” exclaimed Sir Arthur, “I 
knew him well, poor fellow, He died of fever, 
Why do you ask?” 

"Tam bis daughter,” she replied. 

‘‘His daughter!” ejaculated the Baronet. 
‘Lady Dunmore, your father was my dearest 
friend. He died in my arms, raving to the last 





. Mother, you know.” 


‘ 





of his wife and children, and can I at any time 


gentlemen, ever and anon cast a glance of love- 


be of service to bis danghter, will you promice 
that she wil! command my ald?” 

The hot blood rushed to the chock of Addie, 
as thoughts of Cuthbert, and tho trouble which 
she ever dreaded, he mighd yet cause her flashed 
across her mind. 

“You are very, very kind, Sir Leslie,” she 
answered, “‘and should I ever want a friend may 
I look to you ?”” 

"Ib would be my greates) pleasure to prove 
to you how true a one I would bs,” he replied, 
as tho strains of one of Strauts’ waltzes 
failing on their ears they returued to the bali- 
room. 

“Are you tired Addie!” asked Geoffrey. 
as he approached to where his wife sat by the side 
of Mies Garthorme. “ You look so white,” 

“No, dear, but the heat is rather over. power- 
fog. I should like a walk in the conservatory, 
it is cooler there ;" ard linking her arm through 
that of her husband, they pased through the 
drawing-room to the spot where she and Sir 
Arthur had so lately stood, 

** Sit here,” Geoffrey ssid, as leading her to a 
seat he left her to bring some Ice and lemonade, 
“Tl will soon be back.” 

He bad scarcely passed through the window, 
when Addie became conscious that others besides 
herself were availing themselves of the cool air, ae 
from the seat she occupied she could distinctly 
hear footateps on the terrace withoud, 

The windows were slightly open to allow the 
escape of the steam from the heat within, and as 
the voloes drew nearer she fancied she diatin- 
guished her own name mentioned as two 
gentlemen in deep converse passed where she sat, 

They stopped to light fresh cigars, unheeding 
the cold, as they appeared to admire the snowy 
landscape ; and hiding low, so as to be unper- 
ceived, she strained her ears to catch the purport 
of their conversation. 

“ Weil, Iam sorry for Dunmore,” she heard one 
say, “though she is as fair a piece of womankind 
as one would like to see. I should not care to 
have a ——’’ —here the word was inaudible— 
“for a brother-in-law.” 

“ Bus how was it you did not prosecute him?” 
asked the other. 

‘Oh! the game wasn’t worth the candle, i 
kicked him ous, leaving it fur some one else to 
do,’ 

" And don’t you think Dunmore knows of it?” 
asked the firat speaker. 

“No, or he would never have married the 
sister,” was the reply, “though it is only just 
that he should know; but [I vote for going in 
now, it is deuced cold.” 

And Addie heard their retreating footsteps as 
Geoifrey appeared with an ice and lemonade, 

* Addie, you are as white as a ghost. You 
have been dancing too much, darling.” 

And. he sat down beside her, caressingly passing 
hia hand over her sunny hair, as with a strong 
effort she controlled the tears which would have 
feign have welled to her beautiful eyes. 

Bat thankful for that self-control that came to 
her relief, she summoned up ali the courage of 
which she was capable, non3 of the gueste 
as they departed in the early morning light 
dreaming of the canker which was gnawing at the 
heart, asshe bade them adieu, of the beautiful 
Lady Dunmore. 


——- 


OHAPTER V. 
A SIRANGE LETTER, 


Tr ball was declared a complete euccess, and 
the following morning was the chief topic of 
conversation among those who had been 
present, and with none more so than Sir Arthur 
and Lady Leslie, who pronouuced Lady Dunmore 
to be charming, and all the arrangements of the 
entertainment to-have been carried out with the 
most perfect taate. 

“ Fancy, my dear, meeting in Lady Dunmore 
the daughter of our old friend Melverton ?” said. 
Sir Arthur. 

“ But are you sure, Arthur, she was the child 
of Captain Melverton!” asked her ladyship, a8 





she toyed with the leg of a chicken, 
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"Of course,” replied her husband, 
from her own lips. But why do you ask?” 

“ Because I undersvand from Mrs. Stonorton— 
strictly crére nous, you knuow—bhat Lord Dun- 
more bad made a mésalliance, for which one day 
he would have reason to be sorry,” returned the 
lady ; as there was au ugly story afloat respecting 
& brother, of which his lordship was ju entire 
ignorance—a tale of embezzlement, in which, up 
to the present, the culprit has succeeded in evad- 
ing the law; but he may be caught atany time, 
when the dénowément will be something shocking 
to anyone of such a proud temperament as Lord 
Dunmore,” 

" Still, I do uot sec fo what way he could blame 
Lady Danmors because of her brother’s crime ; 
besides, in may not be true, Adela, You know 
people will talk,” and Sir Arthur sipped his coffee 
which had become almost cold {n the interval, 
whilst bis wile continued, — 

“Oh, it is quite true, Arthar, for the gentle- 
man (a large merchant) in whose office he first 
commenced his dishonest career spoke of it last 
night, telling Mr. Stonorton that he merely dis- 
missed him with a caution, since which, it appears, 
he obtained a situation by false representation, 
end finding his first attempt so easy again de- 
frauded his employers, until discovery being 
imminent, he decamped, leaving defalcations to a 
large amount behind him,” 

“ Where ignorance fa blfss "tis folly te be wise, 
and for the sake of his wife I sincerely truss Lord 
Duo sil never kuow the truth,” replied 
Sir Arthur, as, adjourving to an easy chair by 

1@ Gre, ho commenced his morning perusal of 


th 
he daily paper, leaving bis wife In deep medi- 


tation over the future of the denizens of Linden | “T know not how to approach the sub- 
Court, | ject which has determined me to take this step ; 

The months moved on, bringing with them no | but, as @ ray of hope, your promise that you 
events te disturb the happiness of Addie and her would be my friend should I ever be in of 
husvacd, unctli the former, consoling herself with | such, has induced me to appeal to you in this 
the hope that Cuthbert was reclaiming the past | dreadfal trouble which hay overt me, the 
lo ove of the colontes, thought of bir now only | greater that I cannot name it to Lord Dunmore. 
ai®ourger would of the dear one sleeping his | 1 am ia pressing need of two hundred pounds 
last long sleep beneath th 


greed grass, 
ed the same feeling, 
though at tlmes a voice would appear to whisper 
to her that he still lived, and the mother’s heart 
etill hoped on that ehe might again press her 
beloved one te her breast, 

There were great rejoicings ab Tae Court, as 
in the ensuing spring an heir was bora to the 


&. Meiverton also sh 


“¥ had it 


the hands of her niece, 


penetrate to her very soul. 


crossed her features, 


coming in short gasps, as, rising, she placed the 
letter in ber bosom, and then went to her room 
to dress for the morning ride. 

The warm, sunny air of the June day could 
scares restore her to her usual self, though she 
felt it a relief to be free from the scrutinizing 
gaue of her husband’s aunt, and more grateful 
still that he in no way alluded to the letter she 
had received; but, unlike her usual self, she 
was quiet aud dietralt, and thankful wheu she 
was onee again alone in boudolr, 

Tt was then that, dismissing her maid, after 
having divested herself of hat. and habit, her 
pent-up grief gave way, and the tears gushed 
through her fiagers as she pressed her over 
her burning eyes ; but the next moment a sudden 
determination seemed to take possession of her 
brain, and with a set pu: on her features she 





" 
! 
| 





house of Dunmore, for whose advent. great pre- 
parations had been made under the superin- | 
tondence of the Hon. Miss Garthorme, who was 
virtually more mistress than Addie herself over 
all that appertained to tle Dugmore establish- 
ment. 

Ii was a lovely morning in June when Lady 
Dunmore, seated by the open window in her 
boudvir, through which the air laden with the 
perfume of roses entered the room, with her baby 
on her lap, was thinkivg of the happy year she 
had speut since that day twelve months ago, She 
had witnessed the sale of her mother’s home ; 
and then, az her thoughts wandered on to the 
ovente which followed, they rested on Cathbers, 
and as she gozed on the features of her little son 
ehe fancied ehe traced a likeness In the infant's 
face to that of her erring brother, and involun- 

tily the tears welled to her eyes, as she con- 
jectured what that brother's fate might be, 

She wore » loose morning wrap of azure blue, 
over which her golden hair bung in natural 
exuberance, furming, on the whole, a loveable 
picture as the door opened, and Miss Garthorme 
appeared. 

‘What nursing baby still!” shesaid. ‘* You 
rill quite spoil him, besides making Gooffrey 
jealous, Who has made up his mind that you 
saould have a ride with him this beautiful morn- 
ing. Bub I quite forgot; here is a letter he gave 
moe for you.” 

“A letter for me!” ejaculated Addie, whose 

rrespondence wae very limited, ‘ Why, whom 
ean it be from 

Well, let nurse take this little tyrant,” said 
the elder lady, as she handed the fnfant to the 
rmer, who now appeared, “and then you can 





eae. Ic beara the Loudon postmark,” and Miss 
Ciarthorme, placing har gold eyeglass on her nose, 


a 


drew an escriloire tow: » and wrote,— 


* Dean Sm Anrace Lasim-—- 


until I receive my quarterly allowance, Will 
you lend me.that sum, uoder the seal of 
and thus ensure the everlasting gratitude of your 
uubappy, ‘“Apprg Donwore t 


“PS,— Please address to me, care of Mra. 
Melvertou, Harebell Cottage.” 


And then she wrote to her mother explaining 
all. 
"Tet those — ue poet, ab once,” ." 
said, a8 her maid, makiug appearance 
anewer to her summons, entered ie thom, 

A bright flush was perceptible In the face 
which had been so Pye: in the morning, as Lady 
Dunmore descended to the drawing-room, whilst 
her eyes shone with an unusual brilliancy, 

The Hon, Miss Garthorme was dying with curt- 
osity to know respecting the letter which had 
had such a strange effect on her nephew’s wife, 
but intiny mites it had long been consigned to 


the summer's breeze, Addie wishing at the time 
she could thus have ecattered to the winds the 


growing fear which was now making her hitherto 
happy life a misery. 

ke a moneter {t had arisen at her feet, mock- 
ing and grinning with the agony she was suffer- 
ing; whilst the dread that Sir Arthur might 
betray her added to the torture until it 
came unbearable, until, distrustful even of her 
own mother, she would not risk his reply pass- 
ing through her bands, before he had time to 
nuaywer the first, sending another fetter, in which 
she begged him to meet her in the Linden Grove 
at dusk, when ehe would explain all, 


—— 


CHAPTER YI. 
THR LINDEN GROVE, 


“Do you know what Is the matter with Addie 
to-day 1” Lord Dunmore inquired of his sunt, 
ae they eat over the dessert, tae former saying 
she was golng to the nursery, being the first to 
rise from the table. 

'*No, I don’t,” replied Miss Garthorme, raising 


@ luscious strawberry to her mouth, “unless her 


twisted and turned it about before placing it in 


But as Addie’s eyes fell on the handwriting the 
colour left her face, and a feeling of unaccount- 
able fear took posesssion of her, the traces of 
which on her countenance she vainly endeavoured 
to hide, as she kuew Miss Garthorme’s far-seeing 
eyes were fixed upon her, and her hand trembled 
in breaking the seal, as hor look appeared to 


‘‘Who is your correspondent, Addle?”-she 
asked, as Lady Dunmore still sat with the on- 
opened letter in her hand, and a look of pain 


" An—old—friend,” was the reply, the words 


— 
“ What letter 1” asked bis lordshi 
“The one you gave me for her this m ee, 


sald his aunt, “which appeared to affect 


tly, 
aD she say whomit was from?” asked the 
former. ; 

“An old felend, was all the satisfaction she 
gave me,” was the reply, ‘Sut she bas cer- 
tainly appeared most since, a} she 
has never alluded to the purport of it.” __ 

Fora time each was silent, Miss Garthorme 

eating her strawberries, whilsh her nephew re- 
{ mained deep in thought uatil the shadows 
ar Be ire be of beam = . 

amoke a cigar on the terrace, out 
tell Addie if she would like to join me; Le vaid, 
as his aunt rose with the intention of adjourning 
to the drawing-room, but the latter was empty 
when she entered, and thinking Addie might be 
still with her baby, she rang the bell. 

“Tell Lady Daumore that his lordship hopes 
she will come down,” ehe said, as a servant ap- 
peared. “She ivic the nursery.” . 

The windows were wide and Miss Gar- 
thorme could smell the scent of her nephew's 
weed, Or De sour’ Bo the —) 
but the ows , aD 
still no Addie, until, growing Troon anf the 
former again summoned the man to whom she 
had given the meseage. 

** My lady is not im the house, ms’am,” he 
said ; ‘aud Barton says she saw her ladysbip 


go towards the: Linden Grove about au hour 
since.” 

Lord Dunmore, tired of walting, now entered 
the room, as the servant closed door behind 


him, 

“So you wouldn't come, Addie,” he was about 
to say, as he discovered Miss Garthorme to be 
alone, 

" Hasn't she come down yet?” he asked, ad- 
dressing the latter. 

™ Laly Dunmore {s out,” was the reply. 
“She was seen to go towards the Linden Grove 
an hour siace. I should go after her, Geoffrey, if 
I were you." 

“Strange,” thought the latter, as he followed 
his aunt's advice, “that Addie should £ alone, 
when ehe knew how he always looked for her to 
join him in his evening atroll, but as he told Miss 
Garthorme, perhaps she th t he had gone there 
it being a favourite walk of the two. 

The pale moon had risen In the heavens, and the 
rustling of the leaves, in their cn evening, 
whispers was all the sound which on his ears, 
as his feet trod down the soft grass, in the shaded 
path leading to the Grove. 

Nearer and nearer to where the silvery water 
rippled onwards he bent his way, until he saw 
approaching towards him the alight figure of his 


wife, 

A light woollen wrap was thrown around her 
shoulders to protect ber from the falling dew, 
and even in the dim moonlight her features 
appeared white, with a fear depicted on her fair 
face for which he could not account, as she 
ae looked back, and then hastened towarda 


m. 

* You here, Geoffrey 7” she asked, 

‘© Yes, Addie ; we thought you were lost ; bub 
how you tremble, child!” and he was about to 
draw her arin through his as the sound of hoofs in 
the distance caused him to turn to eee, as they 
emerged frora the Grove, horse and rider cross the 
bridge which spanned the stream. 

“ Who is that?” he asked, ae he looked down 
on the ashen facs beside him. “Jf T am nob 
mistaken, whoever it ts must-have passed from 
the Grove.” 

“ That is nod possible,” his wife, in a 
subdued tone; “it must have been’ from the 
field beyond ; bat let us in, 
getting so chilly,” and she i 
as the form of Sir Arthur Leslie @isappeared In 
the distance. 

She was so anxious that they should retrace 
thelr footsteps, fecling she was not safe until 
away from the scene of that evening’s tion, 
and she clung to her husband, fearing, 

that he might suspect aud wrongly judge her 
actions, fearing that even the crispaess of 





letter brought best anaes seul 


notes which lay in hér fair bosom should betr> . 
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her secret aa she told him she had sovght the 
river’s edge to rid her of the headache which 
the heat of the day had ocoasioned her. 

When they te-entercd the house, the Hon, 
Mies Garthormo wad awaiting them in the 
drawing-room, now all ablaze with the brillisnt 
light of the chandelier; and whether it was 
— on her part, or the effects of a recret, 
which bung as a millatone around her uéck, she 
knew not, but Addie thought her manuer cold 
and constrained, lacking, also, the curfosity in her 
evening’s ramble, so unusual to her husvand’s 
aunt, who generall wanted to know, as thé ser- 
vants termed if; the ins-and-outs of everything ; 
and after one or two games of chess with Gzof- 
frey, and a song, in which she failed mizerably. 
Addie, pleading fatigue, told the latter she 
would rather retire, and as he rose to open the 
door for ber ehe stayed for one moment, when 
fixing her eyesin a soft, pleading glance on his 
own she passed from the room, 

The handle had scarcely turned and Lord Dun- 
more returned to the seat he had previously 
occupied, when Mies Garthorme took the gold 
eye-glasn from the bridge of ber nose, and fixed 
her gaze upon her nephew, as she was -coustomed 
to do when anything particular was on the fap/s, 

" Now, aunt, what is it?” asked the former, 
as he knew from previous experience what to ex- 
pect. ‘You have something important to dis- 
out Tene f 

bs ve avery uppleasan’ duty to perform, 
Gooffrey,” she replied; ‘but I think it only 
right that you should be made aware that your 
ro carries Oh @ Correspondence with Sir Arthur 

silo, 


“A correspondence with Leslie! . What do 
you mean, aunt?” as for the moment he could 
cone ly understand the drift of her communica- 

n. 

“ Well, you need not shout,” replied Miss Gar- 
thorme; “but to-day, Addie—though perhaps 
I bad better not say anything about it,” 

“You have ssid go much,” returned Lord 
Danmore, savagely, ‘‘that you. shall either 
satisfy or quell the demon you have raised in. my 
breast, What is it you are driving at’ On 
what by: cage do you link Addie’s name with 
that of Sir Arthar Leslie ?” 

“That she has written him two letters to- 
doy,” and Miss Garthorme heaved a sigh of 
satisfaction at havivg done what she considercd 
was right and proper, 

bs. do you know!” 

Th tone now was quiet, as with bis head reat- 
ing on his band, strange ithovghts rushed 
through the brain of his lordship, 

“ Barton informed me, having been shown the 
same by your wife’s maid, who was commissioned 
pe they were posted,” Miss Garthorme re- 
P 

= course I might have known it was the maid, 
aun Be ’ 

The tone was sarcastic, and not Jost npon his 
worthy relative, who «merely shrugged her 
shoulders, saying she had done hey duty, although 
an 2 one to perform; and ssiled from 
the room, leaving as 4 mother might a 
childto ‘whom she had. administered an un- 
pleasant powder, 

He heard the door close behind her, ng till he 
sat in the same position, his eyes fized on 
vacancy, Whilst. his mind took in all that 
appeared go strauge in Addie's conduct on that 
day, Oh, Heaven! conld she be false to him ? 
No}; such s thought he drove from him as soon 
as formed, What was it between her and Letlie! 
Did he know anything in’ her past history she 
feared to discloze? And then he remembered 
the one page she had told him before her mar- 
riage that he could not read. 

he recalled her moonlight walk fo the 
Linden Grove, and the strange horseman in the 
vicinity, until he worked himse!f into a fever of 


imagination, pacing the room—he could ao longer. 


sit—as s caged lton, and the night sleep, as the 


stilluess of death, had crept over the houschold, 
| returned to her seat by the window, to await 


before he'ascended to his wife's room. 

The light bad been lowered 20 as nob to rest 
u her lovely face, innocent as a babe's, the long 
lashes resting on the enowy cheek, her golden 


S 








hair, in all ite natural beauty, tossed from her 
fair forehead, 

“T could as soon doubt an angel,” said Lord 
Dunmore as he gaved on her in her gentle 
stumber. Ob, Addie, my darling, my darling 1” 

Even in her sleep his voice appeared to fall on 
her ears, as with a deep-drawa breath she un- 
clove? her weary eyes, 

“ Oh, Geoffrey, it fs very late, is it not, dear |” 
sheasked, ‘*I must have been asleep,” 

* Perhaps so, Addie,” he replied, and ‘then he 
turned from the bed, scarcely darixg to trust 
himself to speak, as conflicting passions strove 
for mastery in his bosom, guawing st the very 
vitals of his heart, 





CHAPTER VII. 
AN UNHAPPY MEETING, 


How wearily the long night hours dragged on, 
as Lord Dunmore yaluly endeavoured to cloee his 
eyes, to forget fa sleep the agony of his waking 
thoughts; and when he descended to the break- 
fast room, unrefreshed and sick at heart, as his 
aunb declared fi!-tem with everyous and 
everything but Addie, who had caused it all. 

The latter septal aa usual, no trace on her 
features or in her actions of the occurrences of 
the previous day, causing Miss Garthorme to 
turn up her eyes in diegust ab what she con- 
sidered the levity of her coaduct. 

Lord Dunmore had previously arranged to join 
§ party of male acquaintances for a day’s fishing, 
and although be had fully intended to have had 
an explanation with Addie respecting her strange 
behaviour before starting on his expedition, when 
an opportunity presented itself he felt unequal to 
the task. 

His aunt could not understand his conduct 
pupting 16 down to the supposition that such had 
been arrived at between them, as enteriog the 
room, to which she had adjourned after breakfast, 
fully equipped for the day's sport, he told her 
he should nob be home to dinner, perhaps nob till 
late ia*the evening; and then he turned to 
Addie, who had followed him in, whev, drawing 
her towards him, he kissed her tenderly, and a 
heseeching look came iato his eyes, as he told her 
to take care of herself till his return, nod forget- 
ting to salute his infant son, whom nurse had 
just placed in ‘her ledyship’s arms. 

“Mind you are good, young man,” he said, 
stoiling, as with one more adieu he was gone 
and Addie with her baby watched at the window 


| until the dog-cart bad vanished In the distance. 


“I can’t think what is the matter with 
Geoffrey this morning,” taid Miss Garthorme, 
hoping to’ draw Addie out. “He appears quite 
upset about something,” and she iized her eyes 
on Addie as though expecting to see a changs on 
her countensuce, “Ido not think he was well 
pleased last night to find you alone in the 
Grove.” 

No!” said the latter, the colour now tinging 
her checks. “ He did not tell me so.” 

“Tt would have been better that he had,” 
replied the other, ‘than that Lady Dunmore’s 
conduct should be the gossip of the servants’ 


Addie turned, this unexpected assault for 
the momeut almost depriving her of the power 
of speech, her cheeks now ablaze, as she scorn- 
fully replied, —~ 

- Lord Dunmore does not require hfs ser- 
vants, nor would he allow them to be judges of 
his wife's actions, which he alone has the right to 
question,” 

“I did’ not’ mean to offend you, Addie,” 
replied the elder lady, fearing she had gone too 
far, “bat, unfortunately, maids will talk.” 

"Possibly ; but ladies are nob compelled to 
listen. However, as you have commenced the 
subject, will you tell me in what way I have 
incurred the righteous fudignation of my waiting- 
woman?” and ringing the bell, in answer to 
which the ntrsé appeared, Addie consigned the 
idture Jord of Dunmore to her keeping, and then 


the explanation of Miss Garthorme. 
“Tam now I spoke at all,” commenced 


sorry 
that lady, “ butas you insist I will tell you,” 





And then she related how she wae made aware 
of her correspondence with Sir Arthur Lesvie, 
and the construction put on her strange _be- 
haviour of the previous evening. 

“And you told Geoffrey of thie!” she de- 
manded, with blazing eyes, sg 

“T thought ft my duty to do 59," Lady Dun- 
more,” Miss Garthorme replied. 

“And he thought me the guilly thing your 
atory insinusted | Oh! Geoffrey, my love! 
my love!” and, burying her face in her bande, 
Addie sobbed out the erief she could nob 
restrain. “‘No! don’t come near me! Leave 
me!” she cried, as Miss Garthorme made an at- 
tempt to goothe her. ‘ You have made me vile 
in his eyes, you have endeavoured to shake the 
faith he had in my honour, you have striven to 
leecen his love for me, and why! Oh, Heaven! 
why!" 

Aa she spoke, her gaze wandered over the wids 
expanse of velveb sward, with the warm sun 
casting its shadows over the game, the gentle 
awaying of thé treas, witha quleb murmur os 
they bent their branches to the soft earth, so fe 
variance to the wild tumultuous feelings ragiog 
in her own bosom, like a mighty torrent tossing 
her hither ard thither. 

What could she say to this woman?’ How 
could she answer the imputations she had caat 
upon the integrity of her actions? And, wore: 
than all, bow conld slie refute the charges brought 
against her, and most of all to her huaband i 
And as the thought that his faith shakev, hfe 
lova would lessen, passed through her mind, the 
tears gushed from her eyes, oa, with chokiog 
eobe, she passed from the roon, 

To be alone with her gorrow, alone with her 
aching heart, was all Addie asked, as she enuntered 
to hor favourite sesh beneath a spreading oak, 
where, shaded from the noonday sun, she could 
think, dreom of the past, and speculate as to the 
fature, whilst she blamed herself that she should 
have basen so thoughtless a3 to haveallowed those 
letters to pass through any hands but here, and 
to-night {t would have been ail over, her secret 
in her own keeping | 

But as her thoughts again reverted to Geviivey, 
a firm resolution appeared to take possession of 
her, Yer, she would see him first, before he had 
had time to see his aunt again, when she would 
confess all, anc trust to his generosity ; his anger 
she feared not eo much as bis distruyt, 
~ This last resolve appeared to give her congo- 
lation, as, in a dreamy state, ‘sho stil! sat as ia 
her sleep, hearing the hum of insects and the 
sopgs of birds as they carolled above her head, 

All traces of her emotion had vanished when, 
after a while, she joived Miss Garthorme at lunch, 
although she mainteised a guarded reticence as 
that lady endeavoured to evgage ber in conversa- 
tion. 

“YT chall not be home to dinser,”’ she said ; 
**f am going to Harebell, but ehall return early. 
Leb the carriage be sent for meat nine o’clook, 
Should Lord Danmore be home before, he need 
not be mneasy,” 

But Geoffrey had not bad » pleasant excur- 
sion, The shady morning had termiuated In a 
hot eunny day, and the sport was bad, 

“The fish will never bite, old fellow, If you 
keep dashing your line in as though you were 
beating for partridges,” said his friends, whose 


| chances of capture wero thrown away by his im- 
‘patience, 


"You seem out of sorts to-day, Dunmore ; any- 
thing amiss?" asked another. 

"Tam nob very well,” he replied, “and do 
not feel up to it,” and, drawing bie fiching tackle, 
he told them he would not spoil their iun, bub 
would watch as they brought the fish to the #ur- 
face, 

And, as later on the aky became clouded, they 
had made a good haul, when the hosts were 
drawn to the river's edgs, and they landed, where 
traps wore in waiting to convey them to Brickley 
Hall, the residence of Sir Joseph Ashton, who 
played the réle of host, 

“ You'll atay to dinner, of course? What non- 
renee |’? sald the latter, ‘as Geoffrey, pleading 
filneqs, to be excused, ‘‘ You will be 
better after a rest, old man,” 

Indeed, I muat decline,” he replied; “I 
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have been scarcely able to hold my head up all 
day; so you really must allow me to ssy good 
evening.” 

“It is too bad! But I suppose ft can’t be 
helped,” Str Joseph answered, aa, shaking hands, 
Lord Duumors seated himself in his dog-cart, 
and, bidding hie friends adieu, turned his horse’s 
head homeward. 

Mise Garthorme was alone in the drawing? 
room as he entered, on bis arrival at Linden 
Court, 

“Home already, Geoffrey!” she exclaimed, 
‘I did not expect you till late.” 

“No! But [I was not very well, so pre- 
ferred dining at home, “ Where is Addie?” he 
asked. 

**Goue to Mrs. Melverton’s,” was the reply. 
‘Tbe carriage is ordered to fetch her at nine 
o'clock.” 

I will go for her myself,’ he answered, 
taking his watch from his poeket; ‘‘it is now 
half-past six ; give orders to have dinner ready 
as soon ae possible, I will dress at once. You 
need not counter-order the carriage,” as, rising 
from the table where his aunt was still enjoying 
her dessert, be eald he should walk over to Hare- 
bell 

The church clock bad just struck eight as: Lord 
Dunmore crossed the last field which led to the 
Cobt age, 

The gnats flow before, dancing fn their de- 
Ighd at the prospect of the fine weather they 
denoted ; the birds overhead were chanting thelr 
evening hymns to thelr mates as they nestled in 
the branches. 


‘ 


The eofts quietude of the hour was in unison 
with his thoughts; and he rested on the gate 
leading to Mrs. Melverton’s, to enjoy the reign- 


ing eliiiness around, when two figures, as they 
passed close to where he stood, shaded from view 
by the shrubbery which divided the Cottage 
grounds from the main road, attracted his atten- 
tion; and moving to where a gap in the hedge 
dlsclosed them distinctly, he saw Addie in deep 
conversation with a stranger, 

He could see the face of the latter, as ib was 
benb towards that of his wife. It was a hand- 
some face, ard a dark moustache covered the 
upper lip; hie eyes which were raised for a mo- 
ment, were of a dark hazel, but bearing an ex- 
pression of reckleasnees, which told the character 
of their owner, 

*‘ Are you not comieg up to the Cottage §.” he 
heard Addie ask, as her companion Jooked down, 
evidently »t the sbabbiness of his attire, when he 
answered, ~~ 

** Not like this, Addie ; never again until I can 
enter the same an honest man.” 

“An honest man!” Lady Dunmore replied, 
“and when will that be? Obj if you had known 
what ft has cost me to get you this, I think even 
you would strive to lead a better life. it is the 
last Ican do for you, Cuthbert ; from this day 
seek not to see me,” 

“Then you do not love me, Addie?” he 
asked, 

“Love you ! how can you ask such a question? 
Have [ not risked home, detection, everything 
for your sake ; and then you ask me if I love 
you’” and Lord Dunmore could faintly see the 
beautiful eyes raised to those of the stranger, as 
the latter placed his arm around the form of his 
wife ; then, taking something from her bosom, 
abe gave it into the hands of the other, as she 
continued, “Tuke them, Cuthbert, it is one 
more chance ; for my eake do not waste it.” And 
as he placed the packet in his breast he stooped 
as though to impress a kiss on the lips of the girl, 
when a blow struck him to the earth, and Lord 
Dunmore stood before them. 

“Geoffrey! Oh, heavens! what have you 
done?” cried Addie; as falling on her knees 
beside the prostrate man she looked on the 
features, white as those of death; whilst the 
former, his arme folded across his breast, and 
ny blazing with the fire of jealousy, regarded 
the scene bi fore him. 

“Yes; what have I done, madam?” he 
repeated, ‘I have been witness of what 
you thought, taking advantage of my absence 
would never e-me to my knowledge, I have 
seen that which from others I would never have 





believed ; I have proved you unworthy of the 
name you bear ; I——” 

“}iush, hush! Geoffrey,” she replied, as she 
still knelt by the side of the fallen man, who yet 
shoved no signa of returning consciousness ; “you 
do not know what It is you say.” 

“ Tell me, then, who ia this man, to whem you 
grant clandestine meetings, for whom you avow 
a love which should be mive alone,” 

But for the moment Addie heard not what he 
said, as bending to catch the faint sound which 
escaped from the other’s lips she called him by 
neme. 

“ Who is this man?” again asked Lord Dun- 
more, as he the strange scene before 
bim; and as Addie still remained silent, her 
whole thought centred on the prostrate form, 
the latter made a sign that Geoffrey should ap- 
proach, 

T think you have about done for me,” he said; 
as, In attempting to rise, the blood flowed from a 
wound at the back of his head, where the same 
had come In contact with a sharp stone; “ not 
that my life is worth much, but she loved me, 
poor Addie,” 

‘*Who are you, then?” asked Lord Dun- 
more. 

‘* [—am—her—brother,” and again a faint- 
ness overcoming him, he fel! back on the 
ground, 

For the second, Lord Dunmore sppeared de- 
prived of all power of action, as moving to the 
side of his wife he alone endeavoured to appease 
her grief, as her tears fell on the white face of 
Cuthbert. 

“Go to the Cottage and tell mother to send 
help,” but as the sound of wheels were heard 
approaching, another thought entered her mind, 
and she asked him to stop the carriage which was 
approaching to convey her home before it pro- 
ceeded up the drive, 

“She must not know yet. May I take him 
home with us, Geoffrey?” she asked, as once 
more he showed signs of returning life ; aud she 
tied her handkerchief around his head, whilst the 
former, assisting him to rise, did as she had asked 
him. 

A few minutes later, and Addie, having bid 
good-bye to Mrs. Melverton, returned to where 
Cuthbert, with Lord Dunmore, were seated in the 
carriage awalting her. 


ee 


CHAPTER VIIL 
EXPLANATIONS, 


Or course Miss Garthorme was very curlous as 
well as surprised, when the carriage returned with 
her nephew, his wife, and « stranger, who, 
leaning on the arm of the former, wih a 
handkerchief bound round his head, entered the 
house, when he was led to the drawing-room 
and laid on grsofa, whilst a servant was despatched 
for a doctor. 

‘* What is the matter?” she asked of Addie, 
who stood by the side of the injured man, but 
further than that it was her brother who had met 
with an accident she gave her no satisfaction, 
whilet Lord Danmore almost rudely pushed her 
aside, 

“ You had better retire, I think,” he said, "ss 
the doctor will soon be here;” and as she still 
stayed he moved and opened the door, an action 
she cou!d not misconstrue as, tossing her head, 
ehe passed through the same, 

The wound did not turn out so serious as 
Geoffrey at first apprehended, and further than 
weakness from loss of blood the doctor declared 
there was nothing to fear, but it was not until 
his strength was so far restored as to enable him 
to converse without effort that Lord Dusmore 
approached the subject of his sscret meeting with 
Addie, ‘ 

“You might have got me Into a deuce of a 
scrape,” he said, one day soon after, as he sat 
smoking a cigar, whilst Cuthbert reclined on the 
couch by the library window. “Just suppose 1 
had killed you, which at that moment I might 
have done, ® vice mess I should have been In |’ 

"Tb would not have mattered much, my life Is 
a worthless ove,” replied the other. 





“ The better reason why 8 good man should 
not hang for it,” replied Lord Dunmore, smiling ; 
“but look here, Cathbert, why did you not let me 
know ab first that you were Addie’s brother? ” 

“ Has not abe told you, then?” asked Cuthbert 
“*Oh, Lord Danmore, I fear when you know all, 

‘ou will turn your back cn me.” 

“She has told me nothing,” replied the latter, 
"por do I wish you to tell me anything which 
you would rather I did not know, as I assure you, 
for the sake of your mother, I have no wish but 
to be your friend.” ; 

‘Yes, my poor mother,” he answered ; “* you 
are good, Lord Dunmore; and does she 
know w Tam?” 

“Yes.” replied his lordship. “I saw her 
yesterday and told her that you had met withan 
accident when on your way to see her, and that. 
you were for the present under my roof,” 

“ And what did she say }" he asked, 

“ Now that Is just the point I am coming to,” 
replied his lordship, as, throwing away bis cigar, 
he advanced to where the ng man was re- 
clining.. “ She asked me with a white, scared ex- 

ression on her face, if I knew who [ was 
bouring, and was about to begin a long story, 
when I told her if there was anything I oughd 
to know I wonld hear it from no other lips but 
yours. Remember, Cuthbert, Iam your-friend, 
and as euch I ask you to tell me what there fs in 
your past that I ought to know?” 

** And I will tell you,” he answered, ‘‘but don’t 
ring for lights, my lord, I feel Icould disclose to 
you my life's history better in the soft twilight,” 

“You were, as you know, away from Rivere- 
dale the few last years that my mother remained 
here as housekeeper, and that when she removed 
to the Cottage left her by your father’s will 
saw very little of her home life, never 
acrosé me during the few months I was ab home 
previous to my going to London, to fill the situa- 
tion which, through the late lord’s 
had been obtained for me, previous to his death, 
as cashier to the firm of Laurie and Sons, large 
merchants in the City. 

“ Fora time all went well, and my employers 

laced implicit faith in me, until, 

ving much e time on my hands and 
no friends, I fell! in with o “he and soon 
found myself not only more money 
than I earned, but ruining my health also by the 
life of dissipation into which I was led. 

“From bad I went to worse, until I found my- 
self responsible for a debt of bouour I was 
to pay. It was the old story. I appropriated 
moneys belonging to the firm, intending to repay 
the same when luck turned in my favour, 

I might have done had it not been that a 
fellow, who was jeslous of the josition I had ob- 
tained from the firet, through his being much 
older than myself, and having been some time in 
the office, having his suspicions aroused, watched 
me closely, and finally laid a into which I 
fell, and by which all became to the 
manager, who, acting on the authority of the 
firm, on account of your late father’s 
merely dismissed me with a caution,” ‘ 

“ And I suppose the other fellow walked into 
your shoes,” said Lord Dunmore, 

“I don’t know, but very likely,” replied 
Cuthbert, “ but that was not the worst. I soon 
obtalved another berth, and entered fit with a firm 
resolve te resist every temptation, and show my 
gratitude for my lucky escape, by determining to 
act honestly in the future, and [ really believe I 
should have done so had not a temptation, greater 
than I had ever known, presented iteelf to break 
my pecs svg i A ait! 

**T became deeply enamoured of a young 
to whom I had been introduced at a friend’s 
house ; but her father, a retired tradesman, who 
had accurgulated great wealth, scornfully 
the offer I macte for his daughter's hand, 
me with a aneer, how I thought to marry on 
% pitcance as I was then in receipt of, “ 

‘I asked him ff that was hls only objection t 
He wald, ‘ Yes, as a man he rather liked me, bub 
hie d ter’s husband must beable to support 
her in style to which she had been accus- 
tomed,’ 

“I did not tell him that she t always 
known such luxuries as she now ; but 
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left him, after « Se to Agatha, who 
reiterating her vows she would never marry 
anyone else, and I vowing within myself te obtain 
that which would make her mine. 

“JT bad reed of Jarge fortunes made on the 
Stock yore ad ae hyp meneene ap 
passed throu way iness, 
a sudden temptation possession of me, An 
idea flashed across my brain, and I gained an in- 
troduction to a ; bub my speculations 
failed, until I knew exposure was inevitable, and 
without a shilling richer for the moneys 
I had em net even daring to pay a last 
visit to Agatha, I fled, too well knowing that the 
police would be on my track before I had time to 
escape. I had written to my mother, who told 
me she would refund the money if 1 could only 
prevent ite being found out for a few days. 
Poor mother! But the day ehe was to have sold 
ali ehe had for my benefit I decamped, not daring 
even to tell her the extent of my defalcations.” 

* And did they put the police on your track?” 
asked Lord Dunmore, as he remembered the inci- 
dent of Mr, Hart's vieit. 

? * pert ang och © but — their 

Tagp. den that very night in a cup- 
Cesar: in my mother’s room, when kuowing 
escape to be impossible, and that my place of con- 
cealment would be eatily discovered, I emerged 
from the same, as the latter, with Addie, were 
talking to the detectives fu the hall ; when, pass- 
ing by the table, an unclosed letter attracted my 
attention, I don’t know what induced me, in my 
hurry, to look at it, but I did ; it was a note for 
one hundred pounds, and without further thought 
I took it and fied.” 

“My notei” exclaimed Lord Dunmore as 
vainly endeavouring to conceal the horror depicted 
on his countenance, at the diecovery- he had made 
of the thief in the person of his wife's brother ; 
he paced the room, as the door opened, and Addie 
entered. 

“ Cuthbert,” he said, as he approached to where 
the young man atill lay ; I find It hard to forgive 
you, and until you are well I will not ask you 
te leave my roof; but when that time arrives I 
cannot offer you my hospitality further, until, 
may be, years to come, you can return when this 
stain upon your honour has been wiped out,” 

**Do you know all, Geoffiey 1” asked Addie, 
as she clung to her husband's arm. 

“ No Addie,” said Cuthbert, *‘ not all that you 
have risked for my sake. Tell him, sister dear, 
that when I go from hence I may know that 
between you, now, no secret will exist, and I swear 
before Heaven never again to cross your path, 
until, as he gaya, I can doso with an unblemished 
name,” 

And in the gloaming Addie told her husband 
the rest of the request she had made to Sir 
Arthur Leslie, the meeting in the Linden Grove, 
and for what end she had borrowed the money 
to save Cuthbert from further crime. 

It was some time when ehe ceased speaking 
before Lord Dunmore made any reply ; his mind 
for a moment soared ’bwixt pride for the name 
he bore, and love for the wife he loved, even 
now to a greater degree, when he became aware 
of the self-sacrifice of which she was capable. 

“Can you forgive me, Geoffrey?” she at last 
asked, as she felt his breast, on which her head 
rested, with the emotion passing within; when 
drawing her close to him, and passing his hand 
over her hair,— 

‘* Forgive you, darling!” he said; “my own 
darling wife, even as I hope to be forgiven.” 


* 2 * o * 


AFTER YEARS, 


TEN years have passed since that day on which 
Cuthbert Melverton left Riversdale. Lord Dun- 
more, determining no stone should be left un- 
turned to enable him to retrieve the past, pro- 
cured for him a passage to Australia, with a letter 
of recommendation to one of the leading firms in 
Sydney ; and, although Sir Arthur Leslie never 
knew the true history, still he was told sufficient 
to make him aware that ib was to essist a wild 
brother that Addie had asked him to advance 
money without Lord Dunmore’s knowledge. 

Mrs. Melverton has long left Harebell Cottage, 





at the of her son, join’ him {fn the 
home he Seite tt: ot. & thet hole colony ; 
whilet the Honourable Mises Garthorme, who 
trembled on her throne ab Linden Court for a 
short time, is now fully reinstated in ber former 
estate ; her chief happiness being in the society 
of her little grandnephews and nieces, who think 
there is no one in the world like Auntie, 

And Lord Dunmore has no reason to regret 
the clemency he showed to his brother-in-law, as 
in reading his last letter in which he tells him of 
the bright new life opened to him, his dar- 
ling wife—his greatest treasure—and the little 
son given him to add to his happiness, all of which 
he considers he owes to him and the dear sister 
who suffered so much for his aake. 


(tHe END.) 








LIFE.AND NATURE 


I Passed through the gates of the city, 
The streets were strange and still ; 
Through the doors of the open churches 

The organs were moaning shrill, 


Through the doors and the great high windows 
I heard the murmur of prayer, 

And the sound of their solemn singing 
Streamed out on the sunlit air ; 


A sound of some great burden 
That lay on the world’s dark breast, 
Of the old, and the sick, and the lonely, 
And the weary that cried for reat, 


I strayed through the midst of the city, 

» Like one distracted or mad. 

“Oh, Life! ob, Life!” I kept saying, 
And the very word seemed sad. 


I passed through the gates of the city, 
And I heard the small birds sing ; 

I laid me down in the meadows 
Afar from the bell-ringing. 


In the depth and tho bloom of .the meadows 
I lay on the earth’s quiet breast ! 

The poplar fanned me with shadows, 
And the veery sang me to rest, 


Blue, blue was the heaven above me, 
And the earth green at my feet ; 

“ Ou, Life! oh, Life!” 1 kept saying, 
And the very word seemed sweet. 








HOUSEKEEPING. 





AN overworked woman may keep her house in 
order, but she adds little to the comfort of her 
home. Good housekeeping is by no means as 
rare as good homekeepiag. Jt is of far less im- 
portance. 

Avvertain amount of drudgery must be gone 
through with, daily, in any calling ; about three- 
fourths of life is drudgery. ‘One-fourth can be 
rescued from the toil and moil of the world by 
management and thought. 

The most difficult and the most necessary 
lesson for # housekeeper to learn is that she 
must assert her individuality. It is useless to 
try to please everybody. Many things {on our 
homes are done with “an eye siagle’’ to our 
neighbours, 

Work must be pruned down and lopped off 
until it matches strength, for the latter refuses 
to be enlarged by any amount of thought, It 
fs a nice point to adjust this balance properly. It 
requires much giving up aud letting go. What 
shall we give up? Ay, there’s the rub, Every- 
thing seems important, 

Things mast be kept clean, there fs no doubt 
aboub that; but the number of things to be 
kept clean may be greatly diminished. Bat 
each must solve for herself the question of 


self-made, Carvings, vpholetery, branses, 
bropzes, that cause frowns, backaches, irrita- 
bility, and heart aches, are a poor investment of 
money and time, Things, more than people, 
bring women to the verge of despair. 

The endless round of imagined duties causes 
chronic overwork among women, produces the 
saddest resulte to them and those dependent 
upon them for rest and comfort, 

“There ia nothing in the world I dread,’’ said 
the Household Philosopher, “like a thoroughly 
exhausted woman, No amount of personal 
comfort ever compensates for such a atate of 
affairs,” Of course not. What constantly tired 
woman {fs capable of generous sympathy and 
ready help, or of comwpantonship} Can she 
divide care and double joy $ 

The better part of life cries out for warmth 
and tenderness; but the women who should 
give it are blindly wastiog themselves on 
material things, pushing the outside of the cup 
without a thought of the wine within. 


HOME ADORNMENT. 





HANDSOME covers for sofa pillows and cushions 
are knitted in silk pleces. The real foundation 
for the stripe—fov it ie made in stripes—is knit 
of common yarn, and with medium-sized neediee ; 
knit three rows, then draw through each loop on 
the next row a bit of silk. The silk must be 
cut in narrow strips of equal length ard widtb. 
The yarn must be drawn firmly down to hold the 
silk in place, Old and even soiled ribbons may 
be used in this way. 

The portieres for china closets are very orna 
mental, A novel style, and one that is compara 
tively inexpensive, can be made of a worn bed- 
spread, Dip itinto water coloured with coffee, 
border the spread with a strip of Turkish red, 
then cut out of cretonne cloth blossoms of gay - 
colours with their foliage ; place these for au inner 
border, buttonhole these appliqued pieces with 
embroidery silk, working the slender stems, 
Hang this curtain on a pole, using brass rings, 

When the stopperof a glass decanter ie toc 
tight, a cloth wet with bot water and applied to 
the neck will cause the glass to expand, and the 


stopper may be removed. 


~ If your hall is lighted by means of glass in the 
door, a pretty way to arrange a curtain is to tack 
ib at the top and bottom, then tie a ribbon 
around the curtain in the middle ; do nob tie i* 
so close that the folds will be stiff and ungraceful, 
but let them hang loosely, and have the Low on 
the inside, If tha glass is in two panes, the cur- 
tains will look still prettior if one is put over each 
ne, 

Ome ornaments may be cleaned by washing 
with roche alum bolled to a lye, in the proportion 
of an ounce to a pint; when dry they must be 
rubbed with fine chamois, 

It is & good plan to make a little pair of sleeves 
to draw over the baby’s arms when he Is playing 
on the floor ; a rubber cord may be run in the 
top if care is taken not to have it too tigh 
Sieeves made of stockinet draw on and off easily, 





DON'TS FOR SWEETHEARTS 





Don’? flict. If you bave already won the love 
of @ good young man or woman, you ought nob 
to risk losing it by flirtation with others, no 
matter how slight. While your sweetheart may 
have full confidence ia your love, it ia hardly 
likely his or her dignity will allow of flirting. 

Don’t, on the other hand, be too jealous and 
construe ordinary attentions paid by your lover to 
others of your sex into love-making. Besides 
causing you many umnecessary beart-burnings, 
jealousy may make you ridiculous ia the eyes of 
your friends and ungenerous ip the eyes of your 
lover, 

Don’t make it too apparent to all the world 
that you are sweethearts. While you ought 





simplifying living. Women’s fettere are largely | always to be kind and attentive to each other, 
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reservs your demonstrations of affection for 
times wheu you are alone, 

Dou» * i oud movliopwine all 
e folke have 
vhey have 


your time or your leve, The h 
surely o claim t 


mt) 
expended so mach of beth 


@ share, sealng 


1 you, 





Daw’t expecd perfect perfection in each other 
Doubtiosa you will both have little peculiarities — 
perhaps even faults-—but is is wiee to overlook 
thew as fer a3 povsi ble, and ab least to make ns 
littie of ¢ as YOU can, 

Don't indulge in patsy quarrele. Once indulged 
in, the pt to grow, and it ia one from 
which no pood can arise, bub which proves an 
eucles u # unhappiness, 

Jon's be ashamed ae or ihe foiks there, 
but tal yar sweetheart to make the ncquaint- 
ance b 

LATE HOURS \ 
in the city, our evening amusements always 
rand ead feo late. The usual hours of our 
peratic, theatrical, and other extertainments 

é from « » twelve o’clook. The) conse- 
} at tt whe frequent them are 
hardly im their beda before the mext day begins 
to point, Ti ate thus deprived of the quaa- 


tluy of sleep eveential to health, which requires 
t eight hours of it for a grown-up person, 

Yas old may not want so mtich, but the very 

young demand a great deal more, Now, it is 

wot age, bur youth which mafnly fr 

these late aimarements, and thus those t 

the most sleep is necessary get the least. 


Though there may be a few of these young 


yple who can borrow from the day what they 
have epent ca the night, the large majority have 
no such apwe fund of time to draw upon, All 
that th ive to the late entertainments they 
takze from sieep, and their health suffers accor- 


diagly 


There is no more common cause of physical 
injury to vue youth than late hours, Sleep is 
necessary for vigorous bealtl, We doubt whather 


there are ten 
mier Wo at 


hae 
s hundred of our busiest youn 


6 fairly asleep before midnight. 


o 
t-} 


We ae sure that the vast mejority of then 
lose, aln every night of their Uves, two hours 
at least of sleep. The loss ia ordinarily more than 


the absolute time they are out of bed, for, when 
wakefulness is waduly prolonged, & nervous rest- 
lossness is aps to enaue, which sound 
ness of slumber. This prolongation of the day 


tar ini the niga 


ia satal t 


















suefiveat influence of natural sleep, but engen- 
ders ital functions of the body a mor 
bid « ) wastes and very s00n wears ib 

ut 

No one can fail to have remarked, c#pecially 
in the young, how all their faculties eeerm quick. 
ened wh 0 ause of wakefulness 
ronkes (hem forgetf edtime, 

Persons who are habitually stupid at ten ck, 
will thus become animated by an unwonted in 
tellizgence at midnight. Th is not only the in 
teliectual Itfea which sre stimuated by an 


fai 
inordinate wakefulnecs, but every corporeal organ 








is roused io an unnatural degree of activity, 
The appetites and desiras are sharpened to an 
excessive eagerness, and their gratification be 
comes irresistible, 

For ex mple, wh o has no) observed how late 


hours provok 
Who has not been conscious at 
eupper of a hunger avd thiret which the repasts 
of the day have failed to excite? This is, of 
course siness of living fatal to good health 
and long life. By thus increasing its speed we 
shorten it. While doubling the days by adding 
the nights co them, we diminish proportionately 
eir number 


ndulgence in eating and drinking 
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CHAPTER XX1X, 


Miss Burton expected and intended to mono- 
polize Paul after dinnor, but Mrs. Penfold fore- 
talled her by leading her to the graud piano. 

“Some of your exquisite music, my dear,” 
she pleaded. 

Miss Burton was an accomplished pianist, and 
yielded readily to the request. Uader her ekilfu! 
ouches @ flood of harmony filled the drawing- 


room. 

Ta the midst of it, Hilda, who had chosen the 
obscurest corner, heard a chair drawn to her 
side, and a persuasive voice whispering : 

‘Rave you ever repented throwing away my 
poor flowers }” 

With a start she looked up at him, catching a 
glance half serious, half mocking, and answered 
in pique ; 

" T could not repend giving anything I posseased 
to divine Calvé ! 

Paul threw her a reproachful look, but she 
would not meet it, only looking away at Miss 
Burton, and said, carelessly 

'* How well Miss Burton plays. 
her the gift.” 

Paul replied, lacautiously : 

“ You play almost as well, and with such In- 
structors as she has bad, your performance would 
excel hers, in may opinion,” 

“What @n you know of my playing?!” she 
atammered, with a lightning suspicion that he 
had heard her at some time ia his London house. 

‘I have heard you play several timer,” he 


I quite envy 


| owned, quietly ; and the colour flew to her cheek 


in a buraing tide. 

She asked herself how many times he had been 
in the house withous her knowledge, Of course 
it was he who had sent her so much new music 
along with flowers and fruit, The sense of ob- 
Ugation weighed like an unwelcome burden, 

He whispered, sofily : 

“May 1 not call on you to-morrow f 
we owe ench other explanations.” 

Hilda started, but said, coldly: 

You cannot come. We are leaving Eagland 
very early in the morning,”’ 

" Going where }” he exclaimed in his surprise. 

"Back to—-to Cloverdale!” 

"May I ask why?” 

“ My mother is homesick.” 

" And you?” 

‘*T am also,” coldly, looking askance ab~him, 
nd wondering at the cloud on his face, 

We blurted out ; 

‘Have you heard from Hill Crest lately? Did 
you know that Huntly Warner has sold the old 
home- place ¢”’ 

“Tmpossible!” she gasped, growing deathly 
white, and almost faintly, Miss Burton’s music 
sounding faint and far off like a dream. 

" Forgive me, I did not mean to shock you eo," 
pieaded, longing to kiss the quivering lips. 
She faltered, in dismay: 

“Tois will break mamma’s heart, She has 
been pining all the winter for the dear old home, 
I was to take her there to-morrow.” 

“Let me help you to mansge ft, I know the 
lawyer that bought the place. He does not 
mean to live there himself, and would let ft toa 
good tenant, Shall f write him for you t” 

“No, I thank you; but if you will give me 
bis address, please—” 

He scribbled it on a card and thrust it in her 
hand. 

“ Why, {tis our own lawyer at Hill Creat ;” 
the exclaimed, 

* Yeux; so you can see him as soon as you’ get 
there, and I hope you will have no trouble over 
the matter,” ‘ 

Miss Burton finished her performance with a 
crashing chord, and whirled around on her seat, 
exclaiming : 

‘Now, Mise Stuart, {6 is your turn.” 

Hilda shook her head, laughing ; 

“* Not after you, Miss Burton,” 

Then it’s your turn, Miss Denver!” cried 
the brunette, ezeorting Rose to the piano, 


I believe 


~~ 





“Let us havea song. Rowe will play ‘your ac- 
ne t, bd ag ce Solty bis tbe, ‘gat- 
ting uneasy at conversation with 
beautifal Hilda. sak nee NE 79 
He went over to Ross obe _ and bis 
mother slipped iato his place, acking: 
tabla ode 


*So you knew my son before 
to-night 1” 






to etudy her intently, but esid no more, 
— her daughter began at that moment to 
play. Kirk 
Evary eye was bent on Paul, as he stood ep 
atraight and tall and marvellously haudsome, 
eide his eister. Every one elsein the rcom knew, 
if Hilda did not, that he hada magnificent tenor 
voice and could have made bis fortune on the 
stage ifs rich father had not Jeft him a fortune. 
He waited til! the low prelude was over, then 


-@ magnotic thrill passed over Hilda as his “voice 


broke on the air fu a song he had bimself chosen, 
Mre. Penfold heard a lodg, low quivering sigh, 
and looked around at her companio® who had 

uite forgotten her in rapt attention to the singer. 
Ber lips were parted; her cheeks pale, her eyes 
starry with emotion. 

Tho lady exclaimed, petulantly : 

“Why cid you give us that hackr eyed old thing 
of Byron? Siag us something gay and cheer- 
ful.” 

‘*No+ Teri not in good volce.- Ican slag no 
more to-night,” he replied, going over to talk to 
Mias Bartod egsia, 





CHAPTER XXX, 


Mrs, Pusroun, well pleased, whispered to Hilda 
in a confidential way.— 

** He cannot leave Miss Burton long enough to 
sing for us, but I am very well satisfied, 
match would please me extremely well.” 

Hilds nodded and smiled as if every word baa 
not pierced, like a-thorn, to her inmost heart, 

Bat she hated herself for caring, be 

Mrs, Penfold continued, blandly, A 

© Paul admires her very much, andanyone cw 
see how charming she finds him,*’ 516 almost all 
the women adore my sou,” : 

This last had a touch of defiauce in it, for the 
lady remembered that Bertha had said Hilda had 
a violent antipathy for him, 

She studied the girl in something like wonder 
at what she considered her bad taste, though she 
was rather pleased that he did mot care for the 
pretty little ecribbler.” " 

She detected a emile of delicate sarcasm on 
Hilda’a rosy lips, and {t nettled her into 


saying, — : 

“But Paul is very hard to please. Hes has his 
ideals, For iostance, he deteste ecquetry." 

She meart this fora home-thrust, but Hilda 
replied with spirit,— 

“A male flirt is just as inexcusable,” 

You are right, and I am sure Paul thinks so,, 
too, He would not stoop to flirting, Thatis why 
I think his attentions to Mias Burton are serious, ’ 
said the lady, artfully pretending to see much in 
little, 

Hilda had no answer, buta careleassmile. She - 
fancied sha could see thad the wich woman was 
trying to warn ber off forbidden ground, and 
longed to say to her, scornfully,— 

“ Do not be frightened. I would ‘not accept 
your son if he begged me on bended knees to be 
his wife!” ee 

Mrs, Penfold could not help but admire her 
beauty and spirit. She owned to herself thatthe 
girl's beauty was flawless, and that she bad the 
air ofa young princess, She longed to know why. 
she was so impertinent as to dislike Paul, but of 
course she could not ask ; 80, presently, when her 
husband took her seat om the other side of Hilda, 
she moved assay. 
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~ Hilda was secretly uneasy, longing to know 
why Huntly Warner had sold Cloverdale, and 
eager to ask Paul aboub Phyliia, but she could 
not thrust heraslf upon him ; she must patiently 
wait her opportunity. 

But he seemed ‘oblivious to her existence 
awhile, courteously lending himeelf to the aruse- 
ment of Barton, 

Hilda could nob complain. She had given him 
no cause to believe he would be welcome by her 
side, Oa va contrary, she Lad aged eaten 
every occ , taking ven or the slight 
pr Ai never forge. She laughed to herself 
io. dreary mockery ab the pretence of Mrs, Penfold 
that her son wae above flirting. 

Paul's step-father saw that the fair face looked 
bored and a little sad, and exerted himself to 
amuse her, She found him go jolly and deligit- 
ful that her heart warmed to him, 

different he was to his handsome, haughty wife, 
ao afraid that she would try to captivate Paul! 

Rose came beaming up presently to announce 
that @ night-blooming cereus was about to unfold 
in the conasrvatory. Wouldn’t everybody like to 
go and see the beautiful sight? She had -heard 
that poets likened it to the sudden birth of love 
in the human heart, 

She linked Hida’s arm affectionately fo her own 
and led the way, the others followlnug, Paul with 
Miss. Barton, 

Hilda drew a breath of keen delight as they 
walked down the flowery aisles of bloom, wishing 
that her alling mother could have shared with her 
this exquisite treat. 

They grouped themselves about the cactus plant 
‘that was about to unfold its magnificent snow- 
white bloom, and Hilda became aware that Paul 
had placed himeelf close to her, with the heiress 
on the other side. She choked down her pride 
enough to voluntarily address him. 

‘* Have you seen Phyllis lately?” 

“No,” he replied; and she saw surpriso io 
his face, as he added: ‘ Have you not heard 
that-she is gone away from London on the Con- 
ticent ?” 

"IT knew she wished to travel on the Continent, 

“bub I had not heard of ber _poing. Oux corte. 
epondence was jafrequent,” she replied. 

‘* T6 was not on the Continent but to America 
that ehe went... Her husband sold all his 
proparty here, and wert Weat to make his fature 
home, I do not believe she was pleased with the 

-changs; but he. was ruining himself at the 
gaming-table in London, I am told, so the change 
‘was heat,” 

So Phyllis was goue.. She had deserted them 
without a word or sign. Hilda's heart sank at 
one of the pang it would cosh her mother. 

“Why do mothers always love their children, 
‘nc matter how unworthy, they prove?” she 
woadered, 

“ T suppose Phil will write us of the change she 
has made,” she said to Paul, trying to excuse her 
sister's heartlessness, then turned away leat Mise 
eT should think she was trying to monopolize 

m, 

But amtd the heavy perfumes of the odorous 
place, with the clatter of their voices in her ears, 
‘she was like one in a dream, haunted by the sweet- 
ness and the pathos of the words he had sung just 
now, 

“ He waa sl to me,” said her heart. “ Was 
ib only to try his power? But I shall give nosign 

-of the uneonquerable epell that binds me fast 
‘deepite all the struggles of pride.” 

“* How ulsite the unfolding of that 
flower !—like love in a young girl's heart 
bursting into sudden glorious bloom,” Paul said 
in her ear. 

But she did not turn her head. . How dared he 
<r her of that which was her keenest misery 
now 


They spentan hour in the conservatory 
wondering over and admiring the beautiful cactus, 
and the host gathered for Hilda a banch of the 
rarest flowers, 


* Let a hg to the - anne Sidiee id 
q presen a crimson rose, 
ws undrtue : “Do not treat it as cruelly as the 
o 

She accepted it with a careless smile, but hia 


How 





mother thought ft was coquetry when sha pinned 
it on her breast. 

For him, he was secretly overjoyed. He took it 
aso eign of relenting,; 

Then it was time for the carriage to be called to 
take her home, Paul longed to accompany her, 
but he dared not offer, Hoe could only bid her 
good-night with the kindliness of the othera, 


CHAPTER XXX‘. 


Bacx ab Cloverdale again, with the orchards 
white with bloom, the aky ae blue as Italy, the 


birds nesting, the streams elaging—oh, it wae 
worth all they. had endured to be so happy 
now | 


Oa their arrival they had gone to the lawyer's 
office, and he had extended a most cordial wel- 
come. 

“Back again, Mrs Stuart, with little Hilda, 
Bless my soul! I don’t like your pale cheeks! 
The big city @ida’s suit you, it’s plain to be 
seen. But you'll soon get back your roses ab 
Hill Crest, Want torent Cloverdale, you say / 
Well, well, what streak of luck for you! I got 
a letter lately from the owner, and he told me 
not to rent it, but Jet it out free for a year to 
some good tenant who would take good care 
of it, So you see you came in the nick of time, 
Who would care for Oloverdale as well as you 
two who love it sof You can have the key this 
minute and go right in, 

“The Warners sold itas it stood—furniturs 
and that is, I bought the stock my- 
self ; but if you want the Jersey cow, Mra, Stuart, 
I'll sell her back too, Yes, Miss Hilda, I took 
care of Rex for you. Goand see my wile, and 
you'll find him . What a rousing welcome 
you'll get from the big black fellow! So you're 
nob married yet? Well, well, plenty of time! 
I’m afraid Phyllis’s match isn’t turning out well, 
Bad reports of him from London. Got into a 
fash eet that fleeced him at the gaming-table. 
Sold out everything here, and went West to break 
with the sharpers, 

“ Bad break that, I call {tout of the frying- 
pan into the ‘fire!’ Chicago wickedest city in 


the world, Who bought Cloverdale? On, yee, 


fellow of the name of Grainger——lives in London 
—~wants it for « summer home when he gets 
married, bub hasn’t picked out the girl yet. Yes, 


yes, clever chap | Wait five minutes and I'l! go |- 


with you to my house. Wife will be charmed 
to see you |” 

So he ran‘on, while Mrs, Stuart could hardly 
speak for joy, so happy was she in getting back 
to the old home, and finding everything as easy 
for her as if her truest friend had planned 16, 

So they were home sgain with Rex, and Cherry, 
the cow, aud a stout, rosy girl to do the house- 
work, so that Hilda and her mother could enjoy 
a little leisure, and get back the colour that'had 
faded in their hard etruggle for life in the eruel 
city, and every one was calling to welcome them 
back, and life seemed bright and glad once more. 

* Oh, Hilda, it is heavenly ! wili never 
leave Cloverdale again |” cried the glad mother. 

Then a shadow fell over the lovely young face. 

“But mamma, you forget—it is not ours now, 
What a pity alg v8 away, your dower-right to 
Phyllis for a @ Inst year! If you not 
done that they never could have sold it,” 

“Yes, I was foolish; but they were always 
throwing up our dependence. I thought ft would 
be sort of paying our way. But they took the 
advantage of me, and then you would go away.” 

“T have never told you the truth about it, 
mamma, bub I-will now. Phyllis turned me out- 
of-doors,. She said I could not stay, becance her 


husband liked me too well.” 
“Why, he treated you worse than a slave— 
played the tyrant to us both! But Phyllis 


always had a jealous nature, She took {bt after her 
father, poor man! I never was happy with him 
as I was afterward with your dear papa, Mr. 
Stuart. Ah, Hilde, thatis why I cling to this 
lace—because I was so happy here with him, 
Fret sweethearting, and then in our happy 
When I’m here he seems nearer 


married days! 
The flowers, the 


to mae than anywhere else, 





birda, the breeze, all have a meseage-from him 
te my pining heart. Ab, cear, you cou’t an- 
derstand ib now, but wait till you fall in love t” 
she broke off, sobbing, ‘and Hilda kissed her with 
a smothered sigh, and calliag Rex, weat off to 
mope beside the brook on the green bank where 
ehe had seen bico first, her false love. Yes, she 
knew too well how associations could be hallowed 
and made aacred by love. 

She had brought home the red rose he had 
given her at parting, and pressed it fn her Bible. 
When she looked at it the ice round her heart 
seemed to melt, and she almost felt aa if he 
mist be true after all, and that she ought to for- 
give him now because he seemed to be repen- 
tant. 

But still he did not come to say that be was 
sorry, and wanted her to forgive bim, She 
wondered vaguely why, and with the wonder 
came the old distrust. Perhaps he was courting 
Miss Burton, a3 hie mother desired, 

Well, she need not care ; she wae not at a logs 
for lovers, Gordon Phillips was married, to be 
sure ; but there were others. New admirers 
bowed at her shrine; bub she was careless of 
their attentions, This pleased her mother, who 
had lately decided that Hilda ought never to 
marry. 

“*T have often heard your father remark, my 
dear, that literery womou should never marry. 
The demands of a family would detract from the 
tims and thought necessary to brain-work. With 
a man it wae the other way. With « doting 
wife to coddle him, he could give better work to 
the public.” 

Oh, mamma, please don’t begia to call rae o 
literary worsen yet, with my first book nob yet 
out!” blushed Hilda, 

" But the publisher wrote you to be expecting 
copies next week, and the advertisements are he- 
ginning to appear. Now, Hilda, promize ms 
never to marry until you have saved enough 
money to buy back Cloverdale for me.” 

“Tt ie sold for a thousand, mamma, dear, and 
how can I ever earn so much?” 

* Kasily, with your books, dear.” 

“Vary well, mamma; I'll promise to buy back 
the farm for you before | change my name!” 
Hilda laughed, more gaily than she felt, te chees 
the anxious little mother. 

When she had been at Cloverdale three weelis 
the first copies of the novel were forwarded by 
the publ i 

Hilda waz 50 happy she could not help weep- 


Dg. 

The book waa bound as she had wished, fa 
white and gold, and on the cover was printed, 
in gold, the title and ber name “A Wayside 
Flower,” by Hilda Stuart. : 

Presently, when she grew calmer, she wrapped 
up a copy for Paul Denver. On the title-page 
she pressed some rone-leaves to remind him of hie 


gift. 


_ 





CHAPTER XXXII 


Hiro wondered if Paul Denver would write to 
praise her book, and al! the fattering newspaper 


notices her publisher sent in the next two weeks 
failed to make up for his unaccountable silence. 
Juet as she to repent having sent {t, she 


received a cordial letter from Rose Denver in praise 
of it. 

“We hada copy from the publisher the very 
day it came out,” she wrote, “ Paul read it aloud 
to us on two-successive evenings, By us I mean 
to include Miss Barton, whom mamma brought 
home with us from Glasgow, for a iong 
visit ; perhaps you saw that mamma is trying 
to make a match between Ler and Pau!. Isa’t it 
amusing? I don’t think the young lady is averse 
to the plan, but Paul is simply bored, Mamma 
keeps him on duty ali the time, and he vows he 
will make a break for liberty someday. We were 
enchanted with your novel, Every thought was 
so fresh and sweet, and the story seemed as if 
you had just known it all the while. We came 
to the last words with regret, and we all hope 
you are writing another one to be published 





#oon. 
Paul has told me—entirely confidentislly— 




















HILDA DREW A BREATH OF KESN DELIGHT AS THEY WALKED DOWN THE FLOWERY AISLES OF BLOOM, 


that it waz you—you dear, gifted girl—and your 
muamme, who took care of the house while we 
were goue—that is, till you finished your novel, 
and went off to get it published. You can’t think 
how proud we both are that it was written in our 
house, You shail make me a long visit soon and 
write some more here, 

“Have you seen my cousin Bertha since she 
returned? Tell her I’m coming to see her this 
summer—and you, I'm going to bring my bicycle 
—do you like cycling }—and we can have some 
lovely spins together.” 

Hilda was suddenly reminded of her fondness 
for cycling, which her long siege of trouble had 
driven from her mind. The old yearnirg re- 
turned with the same inability to gratify it. 

* I do wish I could afford a nice bicycle, but I 
daren’t waste the woney | have, for who knows 
when I shall get any more. Perhaps Phyllis bas 
left ber old ove here, I'll get it repaired and go 
out every day,” she decided. and carried the plan 
into action. 

But as the fame of her book grew, the lovely 
young authoress fonnd that her movements 
abroad excited the interests of the newspaper 
correspondents who occasionally visited Hill Orest, 
Soon she was blushing vividly over a description 
if herself cycling that appeared simultaneously in 
several papers. Her beauty and her skill were 
commended In flatterlog phrases, her home 
described, and her handsome pet, Rex, given due 
prominence, 

“They have told all they knew about me,” she 
complaiued, 

“To fa the penalty of greatness,’ laughed 
Bertha Manuers, who had dropped in soclably for 
*» morning call, 

“T’ra glad they didn’t find ont it was Phil’s old 
bicycle. That would have told that on me too, if 
they had guessed it,” ponted Hilda, 

** Why don’t you have a new one }”’ 

“T cavnot afford it, Mamma wants me to save 
my money to buy back Cloverdale,” 

* Nonsense } You will marry rich some 








"T shall not marry at all,” 

"Why did you throw over my rich cousin, 
Paul?” 

“T did nothing of the kind. I saw him but a 
few times. Rose writes me, bis mamma is making 
a match between him and the rich Miss Burton of 


be, area 
“Humph! I wish you two had taken a fancy 
to each other.” 
“ Bertha, come out and see my flowers. Wasn't 
It just lovely, our getting this place just uow for 
nothing? Ob, Heaven has been very good to me 
of late!” cried Hilda, turning the conversation. 
* Hilda, you might set your cap for the new 
= He is a bachelor, they say, and quite 


**T am not setting my cap, thank you. Really, 
Hugh Manners must be 2 paragon, you have 
turned euch a match-maker |” 

‘* Perhaps I inberit it from my cousin Paul's 
mother, Do you know she wanted to make a 
grand match for me once, and rather turned up 
her nose at dear old Hugh, a lawyer in a country 
town. I only laughed, but she forgave me, and 
a magnificent silver pieces for my bridal 

b. 

The next day Hilda received an astonishing 
letter from her publisher. 


**T am besieged with requests for your address, 
bub as most of the writers are merely autograph 
hunters, I usually refuse their requests: To-day I 
took the liberty of transgressing my rule in favour 
of a manufacturer, who was so charmed with ‘ A 
Wayside Fiower’ that he desired to send you a 
bicycle of his own make as 1 testimony of his 
enjoyment of your novel, The bicycle to you 
by express to-day, and I hope you think it 
quite proper to accept ft, 

* Your novel is making much more of a success 
than I expected, and royalties will be coming in to 
you soon, The reviews are very flattering, and 
you may begin another romance for us at any 
time you choose, Atcorr.” 


Hilde’s delight In the elegant new bicycle was 





almost pathetic, and as the giver had not sent any 
direct letter, she returned through the publisher 
her profuse thanks, 

Then she proceeded to enjoy the gifh as any 
girl would who had longed to own a bicycle for 
years and at last had her yearning gratified, 

“Tam almost happy at fast?” she cried to her 
mother, radiantly. Whe 5 

** Almost, Hilda—but why no Bowes happy ? 
What cloud obscures your sunshine?” 
Stuart cried, anxiously. 

Hilda sprung from the bicycle, laughing lightly, 
as she answered, — 

* What cloud could there be? In fact, I have 
good news for you. Here is a belated letter from 
Phyllis that bas followed us from Glasgow. It 
is postmarked almost » month ago, I-did nob 
open it, thinking you might wish to read it with 
me.” She tore cff the envelope and they read 
together,— 


‘*Mauua and Hripa,—Can you come to me 
here at once? I am ill of a fever, and the physician 
thinks I cannot live but a few days longer, My 
baby was born a few weeks ego, and there is no 
one to care for it when I am gone, for my cruel 
husband has squandered everything and deserted 
me. Iam penniless, friendless, the inmate of a 
hospital, and soon to rest in a pauper’s graveunless ~ 
you save me from that deep disgrace. 


Preys” 
(Zo be continued.) 
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“T xnow not,” says Raskin, “if a day is ever 
to come when the nature of right dom will 
be underetood, and when men will see that to 
obey another man, to Isbovr for him, yield 
reverence to him, is not slavery. I fs often the 
best kind of liberty—liberty from care, The 
man who says to one, Go, and he goeth, and to 
another, Come, and he cometh, has in most cases 
more sense of restraint and difficulty than the 
man who obeys him.” 
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THE TRIALS OF HERMIONE. 


109 
OHAPTER XXI. 


Mr. Norton and Lord Carlyon sat in blank 
silence for a few minutes, then the lawyer said, 
half reproachfully,— 

“ Strange that I never thought of it before, 
You had spoken to me of Miss Brown, and said 
you all thought she had some secret trouble, 
Mrs, Carlyon, indeed; had described her to me, 
prod 5 it never once entered my head that she 
could be the unhappy girl I had known as Her- 
— Feat ll io P 

should ought, from your 
description of her, nothin eat tie induced 
her to come to us,” said slowly, 

Mr, Norton sighed, 

“ Probably, poor girl, she felt that nowhere elee 
could she be so safely hidden from her husband. 
You see it was absolutely the last place where 
he would have pr ap of looking for her, 
Then {t is just possible that the arrangements 
were made before Mrs. Clifford kuew em- 
ployer’s name, Your sister, Mre, Nairn, who en- 


gaged her, would naturally say ‘my mother’ in 
speaking of Mrs, Carlyon, I think ft quite likely 
that until the letter % the day for her to go 


to Brighton arrived, the poor girl had no idea 
she was to enter the house of her kinswoman.” 

“It explains so much,” said Denis, sadly, 
“Do you know, Norton, the first time I ever 
saw her she looked at me as though she hated 
me? I feltat the time I must surely resemble 
some one who had injured her. It was justa 
fleeting expression on her face which passed 
rower immediately ; but I have often thought of 

nee.” 

“\ hope that wretch won’t-find her,” said the 
lawyer, vindictively, 

“IT wonder how much he would take to leave 
her. in peace?” exclaimed Lord Carlyon. 

Mr. Norton stared in marked disapproval. 

“You surely would<not play into his hands, 
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MRS, LESTER FROWNED A LITTLE AS SHE SAW LISKA LBANING AGAINST LORD CARLYON'S CHAIR, 


His one object in marrying Hermione was to live 
in idlenees on an allowance from you. Now that 
you know his character, his utter worthlessness, 
surely you would not give in to him?” 

Denis hesitated, 

" You'll think meas weak as water ; bub I feel 
half-inclined te make terms with him.” 

Mr. Norton s his shoulders, 

‘It would be a mistake.” 

_“I-daresay ; but just look at it from my point 
of view. Forget what I told you about ‘ Miss 
Brown’ to-night ; forget that I care for her as 
my own soul, and look on things as if she were 
merely my cousia, my nearest releilon after my 
mother and sisters.” 

“ Well 1” 

“She is only twenty, and unless some definite 
step is taken for her protection her whole life 
must be spent in trying to elude this man. She 
can never bear her own name, she must always 
live In hidiog—in a long dread of being dis- 
“oh by the scoundrel the law calls her hus- 
ban ” 


“ He is her husband,” corrected Mr. Norton, 
drily. ‘‘ Well, what next?” 

“ Clifford won’t alm high. He can’t, after all 
we er rrubs — — hundred a-year would 
probably buy her peace!” 

Mr. Norton looked at the speaker fixedly. 

" You propose to offer James Cilfford an allow- 
ance of three hundred a year on the sole condi- 
tion that he does not attempt to molest his wife 1 
Dol follow you?” 

“That he undertakes never to force himself 
into her presence or claim his rights as her hus- 
band,” corrected Denis. “ For my partI think ib 
would be money well invested.” 

“You may have to py it fifty years,” the 
lawyer reminded him, ‘which would mean an 
outlay of fifteen thousand pounds ou that scoun- 
drel, Is he worth it?” 

“No; but Hermione’s peace of mind is worth 
far more to me,” 

“Only the arran t would do her no good 





antil she knew of it, She night goon for years, 4 
















hiding herself from James Clifford, without guess- 
ing that you had bought him off.” 


Well there is no need to decide the 
Clifford is always to be heard of 


“True ! 
question now. 
in Essex-street,” 

“Shall you 
Brown?” 

“That she is not Miss Brown, but our cousie 
Hermione? Yes, Mother has taken the greatest 
Interest in Hermione’s story, and she loved her 
companion almost asa daughter; to know they 
are one and the same will lessen her anxiety 
Don't you see, Norton, she will have the fate of 
one lonely girl on her mind instead of two.” 

** Twill call on Miss Withers as soon as I go 
back to town, and your mother had better write 
to the Hostel where Miss Brown stayed before 
coming here,” 

Denis shook his head. 

“No; we must not do anything to prejudice 
the Matron of the Hostel against her. If she 
knew Mise Brown left us suddenly she might not 
recommend her elsewhere, If we do not write to 
the Hostel we shall feel that its hospitable doors 
are still open to Hermione.” 

‘* Well, I can call on Mics Stanley and ask her 
for Mary Brown’s address, If she gives me 
Harley-gardens I shall know she has heard 
nothi: ¢ lately.” 

Mrs. Carlyon burst into tears when she heard 


e story. 

“Tf only I had guessed the truth! If only I 
had persuaded that poor child to confide iu me I 
could have kept her here for good! We could 
surely have made some arrangement with her 
husband,” 

‘Tt Is odd we never suspected it,” ssid Denis. 
“ When I asked her to go with us to Carlyon, and 
she told me the trouble of her life came to ber 
in Westshire, I might surely bave guessed some- 
thing,” 

Mra, Carlyon sighed. 

** Tb seems to me, Denis, we must surely find 
her sgainsoon. Then, surely, the law can compel 
that man to leave her in peace,” 


tell your mother abouts Miss 
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“Tam afraid he has the law on his side,”’ ssid | 
Denis. “ Mother, as soon as I havo settled Mrs. 
Leater’s bueivess, I shali go to London, I wish 
you would come with me. We could put up at 
some quiet hotel—my rooms aren’t suited to a 
Indy—and J can’t bear the thought of leaving you 
here.” 

“T will come with pleasure,” sald Mrs, 
Carlyon ; ‘but, Denis, it strikes mo your busi- 
ness with Mrs. Lester will take longer than you 
thiak. The more I thiak about it, the more 
certain I feel that she is an adventuress, and a 
very clever one.” 

"Ob, Mr, Norton will see through her and 
help me to bring her to book. I wish with all 
tay heart, though, that she could prove her niece 
was poor Home’s heiress, then one of my responsi- 
bi ities would be over,” 

Mr. Norton acd Lord Carlyon called in 

| 





Charlotte-street early the next day. They had 
sent no warning of their coming, and found that 
Mrs. Lester was not yet down. 

‘© We will wait for her,” ssid Mr. Norton, 
alippiog hall-s.crown into the servant's hand, 
* Pisare show ua iato her sfttiag-room t” 
was on the ground-floor, for which the 

thaukfu’, as, had id been above, Mrs, 
Lester’s bedro ight have communicated 
wich it, and their conversation been overheard, 
A beautiful child sat in the window looking at 
the nea, of which ib was possible to obtain a tiny 
aide peep by dint of much exertion, 

“Are you Liska Forbes?” asked Denis, 
gently 

‘Tl am Liska,” 
hadow of a foreign accent, 
sunty you are here { 

“ The servant has done that, 
and talk to us till she comes?” 

He had a wonderful attraction for children, 
aud Liska was soon quite at home wich him. She 
told him ehe did not like England, She wauted 
to go back to Italy. 

“I was borm there,” she 
home,”’ 

"Can you remémber your own mother, little 
‘yn 1” asked Mr, Norton. 

‘No; she died when I was quite little, Aunty 
has been jus) like a mother to me—only now 
sho is always too busy to talk te ma.” 

It struck both the men that it was strange if 
Mra, Lester gave less attention to Liska now she 
was an heiress than she had given in the old 
days when the child depended on her for all. 

“T suppose she has a great many letters to 
write,” suggested Denia, 

“She is always writing, and when my father 
comes she and he talk together and send me out 
to play. They have vo time to be kind to me.” 

Little did Liska guess that in that ong sentence 
she bad broken down the castle her guardian 
uad so skilfully woven, The mention of “my 
father,” told both the mea something waa at 
fault, seeing that Mrs. Lester had represented 
siska as an orphau. 

‘Then your father is in England?” asked 
Mr, Nerton, “Is he at Brighton with you ?” 

“No; but he comes down pretty often, He 
was in Auvtralia till alittle while ago, I used to 
long for bim to come home, but now J think I 
was happier ia the old time when I had only 





she answered, wilh just the 
‘* Shall I go and tell 


Won't you stay 


said, “‘and it seems 


aunty,” 
Eater Mre. Lester elaborately dreesed, She 
wnel & little as she saw Liska leaning against 


Lord Carly on’s chair, evidently on very friendly 
terms with hin, 

“Ran away, child,” she sald, gently ; “ these 
yentlemen and I have business to talk about, and 
» littie girl would be in the way.” The, as the 
Joor closed on Liska, she turned to her visitors. | 
“That is Mr. Home's heiress,” she said cheer 
ulig; “de yom wonder that I am nanxfous to 
secure my darling her uncle's property.” 

" She is a very pretty child,” sald Mr. Norton, 
t she is not Mr, Home's heiress,” 





“Sir!” said Mra, Lester, angrily, “you in- 
sult ms! Wor doI know by what right you 
intrude here. My business is with Lord Car 
lyon |” 





Denis bowed very gravely, 
*'I decline to discuss any business with you, 


madam, unless this gentleman—Mr. Norton, my, 
family lawyer and friend—is present.” 

Mrs, Lester shrugged her shoulders, 

"Then you had better tell him nob to insulb 
me. Really, Lord Carlyon, with a princely for- 
tune of your own, you need nob be so very 
anxious to dis 
poor little Liska!” 

Denis grew white with anger, but Mr. Norton 
rejoined, coolly, — 

“It fs, probably, because Lord Oarlyon fs in- 
dependent of fortune that he can Sight this case 
impartially. I repeat in his name what he has 
written to you. Produce the certificate of your 
sister-in-law’s baptism, and that of her parents’ 
marriage, and we shall be prepared to admi 


er 


your niece's claira.” wy 
“You know that I catimot, You know it ts 

absurd to ask for such af 
Mr. Norton looked st Her fixedly, v 


“You cannot proditee them, because to do so 
wants defeat your Neon epee aie tay 
who ls coac ou In your 

Lire of the second war au 


record Forbes as the ieidigrecie marae. You 
know that your eister-in-law would not be de- 
scribed in her baptismal certificate as the child 
of Charles and Margaret—the eurtiame I must 
leave blank. When Andrew Duncan#tole certain 
of his master’s papers, he took cate to select 
thoze that would prevent our being able'to trace 
that master's sister.” 

‘'Mec, Duncan was nob Mr. Home’s servant bub 
his friend.” : 

“He was his domestl: servant and 
attendant,” said Carlyon, sharply. “The will 
describes him aa his ‘ valet,’ Wee Lester, there 
is no need to waste your time or ours. If you 
carry this cass into court, our defence will be 
that the child you are representing as Mr. Home's 
niece fs the daughter of his valet, Andrew 
Duncan, We shall send a special emissary to 
the village near Naples, where Dancau formerly 
Uved in the service of the late Lord Carlyon, by 
whom he was dismissed for secretly marrying an 
Italian girl called Juanita Carelli, employed as 
nurse to Lord Carlyon’s littie daughter,” 

Mrs. Lester was a woak, cowardly sort of 
woman, She kuew that the game was lost and 
broke into a flood of tears. 

“ Look here,” said Mr, Norton, when she grew 
calmer, “‘ we both know the fraud was not your 
idea ; you were only the tool of a clever villain. 
Andrew Duncan needed someone to play the part 
of hie daughter's benevolent aunt and he c 
you. Just tellus all you know about it, and you 
shall go scot free,” 

She shook her head, 

He would nover forgive me for betraying him, 
I dare not answer your questions,” 

Oarlyon interposed, 

‘* Madam, you have been cruelly imposed on, 
It is impossible that you, the widow of an English 
physician, can be afraid of a low designing 
scoundrel like Duncan! As my friend says, only 
make a clean breast of everything to us; return 
the little girl to her father, and we will see that 
you suffer nothing through his revenge.” - 

** You don’t understand,” said Blanche Lester, 
cowering before them {n an agony of shame ; 
“he is my husband!” 

Mr, Norton started. 

“You cannot mean that you are Duncan’s 
wife! Wednow he married an Italian nursemaid 
years ago.” 

“Yes; she wae Liska’s mother. He was un- 
fortunate after Lord Carlyon dismissed him, and 
went to Australia to try and make a home for 
his wife and child, 

“My husband attended Juanita fn her last 
illness, and heard her story. Only we were told 
that Mr, Dancan was Lord Carlyon’s secretary 
and companion, and that the peer was only angry 
at his marrying beneath him. 


"Juanita was penniless when she died ; and |- 


we eased her last moments by promising to adopt 
her child as our own. 

“ When Mr, Duncan heard of the arrangement, 
he refused to agree to the adoption. He would 
leave Liska with us willingly until he returned 


1 to Rur pe; then he must claim his child, Very 


te Mr, Home's property with my 








Mra, Lester trembled from head to foot, © 

“ Ho said that Mr. Home was bis half-brother, 
but there was a quarrel between them, aad Mr, 
Home left his |property to their half-sister, passing 
over } 


Dancan 
“Donald Home left » thousand pounds to “ his 
faithful valet, Andrew Duncan,” said Lord 
Oarlyon; “and, unworthy-though Duncan has 
proved himeelf, Tam ready to pay over the legacy 
at once.” 

“ And,” went on Mrs. Lester, “he eaid the 
sister was dead, and the money would revert to 
you. He declared you were too rich to need it, 
whereas it would make Liska a rich woman. 
Then he eaid if we were Swe could 
watch over her together, oaly no one mast know 
of our wedding until Liska had got her rights.” 

Mr, Norton looked amazed; he was 
that for a clever, thorough-paced scoundrel he 
had rarely met Dancan’sequal. : 

Lord Carlyon turned to the poor lady with a 


compassionste face, 
No money has changed hands, and no ectual 
harm has come of this imposture, Mre, Lester (1 
will not call you Duncan). The law would jadge 
not 


i 


‘ou very harshly, and probably award you at 
Teast am of pr servitude, I am willing 
to prosecute you. It seems to me the fate you 
have made for yourself as Duncan’s wife is 
sufficient punishment, bud, in return for my 
clemency, will you do one thing for me?” 

“ And gladly, ifit won’t harm him!" 

“You know, you .must have known, that 
Andrew Duncan would stand at very little when 
his own Interest was concerned, Do you believe 
he atole his master’s papers meaning to commit 
this fraud? Or did he take'the proofs of “Lucy's” 
identity, meaning to obtain a heavy bribe from 
her for telling her of her good fortune?" 

*'T am positive he never meant to try and get 
the’ property for Liska at first, He spent ten 
days with us- and never hinted at such a thing; 
he used to speak of some lady fn England 
would owe'a great deal to him, and for his sake 
bef:iend his little gitl; thea he went to London, 
and was away two or three weeks, 

“T think,” she went on slowly, “that he found 
out there Mr. Home's sister was really dead, I 
am quite sure she was dead, but of late I have 
fancied she left a child—another girl, He has 
looked at Liska sometimes and saldto me {twas 
afine echeme that his child should rob his enemy's 
daughter of her rights |” 

“By Heaven |” sald Mr. Norton, suddenly, ‘‘I 
have found the m link 1” 


ered, ' 

* — - the ee " Your cousin, the 
late ‘arlyon, married ‘a nursery governess 
Lucy Fielding. She had been educated in a 
school for the daughters of officers, Her only 
relative was a half-brother who had emigra’ 
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age 
he hated Hermione as the innocent cause of hie 
disgrace years before, ar ta ae 
"Rather thau prove ier claim to a 
he would have me in | ion of 
the idea came to him that with his 
the family he could pass off his own child 
Home's niece,” 
And the same thought was in My, 
mind and Denis Carlyon’s, If once dames 
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learné) hia wife was heiress to fifty thoueand 
pound: he would seek for her with redoubled 
zeal, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Nourss Ward had taken a great fancy to Miss 
Brown while she was nursing Lord Carlyon, She 
had indeed piifed her, for the keen-sighted, 
atrong-mninded epeaker had been quick to see 
that the companion was not happy. 

Belog, moreover, a true woman in her love of 
romance, Margares Ward had guessed at her 
patient’s sectet lovg before he was aware of ib 
himself, Before the nurse left Harley-gardens 
che felt that Lord Carlyon was on the high-road 
to falling in love with Miss Brown, Now, when 
she saw the girl ead, troubled and evidently a 
fugitive from the house where she had been 
mads so much of, Nurse Ward jumped to the 
conclusion that Mrs, Carlyon had. discovered her 
gon’s lafatuation, and dismissed Mary Brown in 
disgrace, 

Fortunately for Hermione Mrz. Ward was 
a gentle, sweet-faced old ledy, very much 
impressed with her daughter's clevernesa, She 
deferred to aret in every thing, loved as much 
as she admired her, and eo far from resenting a 
stranger being thrown thas suddenly on her 
hospitality, she was only too glad to minister to 
the beautiful girl who lay like a falr white lily 
smitten by the storm. 

The Wards were not poor; thelr means would 
have been ample for Margaret to live at home, 
butshe had a passion for nureing. Her brother 
was married, and lived only a mile from Rose 
Cottage. His wife and children often beguiled 
Mrs. Ward's solitude, and she was quite content 


‘for her datghter to follow the profession to 


which she was so devoted, 

Nurse Ward and the strong couniry servant 
carried Hermione upstairs and lald her on the 
little white bed in the spare room, then 
Margaret tried to restore the spirit to its prison 
house, bee: Fay Bane bag. ge — were in 
vain. At last the girl slowly opened her eyes, 

** Oh, is he here f Has he found me? tid 

‘No one is here but my mother and the ser- 
vant,” sald Miss Ward, gently, ‘Perhaps you 
do not remember me; I nursed Lord Carlyon in 
the worst part of his illness. Now I am spend- 
fog a holiday with my mother. I was on the 
platform to-day to meet a friend from Brighton. 
She did nob come, and I was jast going home when 
T met you. I saw at oncé you were in trouble, 
and persuaded you to come home with me.” 

Hermione tried to rise. 

“I must be going ; I shall miss the train.” 

“There is no train yet, aud indeed you are 
noi fit to travel to-day, Cannot you be con- 
tent to stay here with us till you are better ?” 

“You don’t know”—-the beautiful eyes were 
fixed on her in piteous appeal. ‘You don’d 
know that I have run away. You would think 
me very wicked if you knew all,” 

"My dear,” said the nurse frankly, “I think 
T can gueés all, Mrs, Carlyon fancied her son 
was fo love with you, and though she had been 
fond of you before, straightway turned against 
you, Et is just like a fine lady, but I think 
Lord Carlyon is made of too noble stuff to for- 


‘sake you at hia mother’s bidding.” 


* Ob, no!l”—and Hermione laughed alinost 
hysterically, ‘‘ Mrs, Carlyon did not send me 
away; she is in Westshire with her son, and 
she believes me still in Harley-gardens,” 

Some people would have told their patient 
she must not talk so much, or perhaps even 
Lave urged her to go to sleep, but Margaret 
Ward was too true a nuree for that, Shekuew 
that the mind in Hermicns’s case was reacting 
on the body: onee set the poor girl’s brain abt 
rest, and she would soon be better, To pour 
out her story and unburden her grief was her best 
panecea, . 

“My dear,” sald Margaret, quietly, ‘I am 
older than yous I am a plata old YS ooe and 
you are a beautiful girl; bat I have known a 
eceat deal of sorrow in my life, and if you will 
tell me your troubles, I will do my beat to belp 
you, You may trust me fully.” 





You won't betray me to the Carlyonat” 

“T will not betray you to avyone in tho 
world, not even my own mother,” 

And then Hermione sobbed out her story. She 
kept back nothing. From her father’s sudden 
death to Jarass. Cliffrd’s recognition of her on 
the Front at Brighton, She told it all, 

“You poor girl! What you must have 
suffered 1” 

“(Jp has been one long misery,” said Hermione, 
"Tt has been as though my real self died, and I 
been hiding er & atolen identity ever 

ce,” 


And you cannot trust the Carlyons? You 
do not think they would help you }” 

Hermione turned even whiter than before, 

Tam sure they would try to; but, Miss Ward, 
the English law iv on my husband's side. Don’t 
you understand He has committed no wrong 
that the law would count as an injury. He 
pretended to be a gentleman. He promised to 
eave me from my relations, meaning the whole 
time to live upon their charity ; but—the world 
would not count that az o crime.” 

"You would not go back tohim? It is real 
dislike you feel to him }” 

"May Heaven forgive me!” breathed Hermione; 
“it is worse than that.. I fear and loathe him 
with all my heart. If he fiada me and the law 
forces me to go back to him I would sooner 
throw myself into the river than live with him.” 

Margaret stroked the girl's soft hair with no 
unkindly touch, 

“Most men are pretty bad,” she observed 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ but you aeem to have picked up 
on extra black specinien,” 

Hermione shuddered, 

Tf only I had not believed fa him. If only 
I were free—even though I knew I should have 
to work hard all my days—I should be quite 


ppy: 

“Work is nob the hardship people make it 
out,” said the nurse thoughtfully; ‘‘it is the 
best of discipline for us all, and the only comfort 
for the unhappy.” 

‘I have some money,” said Hermione, “I 
had three huadred pounds when my father died, 
and I have spent very little. I could afford to 
live for mouths or even a year or two without a 
eltuation ; bud I should feel safer feom—from my 
husband if I lived in someone else's house.” 

“Of course you would. Don’s think me 
meddlesome, but, my dear child, why don’t you 
tell your story to the Oarlyonus and let them 
help you?” 

* T cannot-—” she put up one haud to shield her 
face, ‘* You know I have lived io their house, 
I have heard them discues the strange disappear- 
ance of their cousin, Hermione. I have heard 
them suggest plan after plan for finding her and 
kept ailence. How am to go to them now and 
say that I am she.” 

“There are ten days left of my holiday,” ssid 
Nurze Ward, practically. “ Will you promine me 
to stay at Rose Cottage till [ leave it It will be 
a little rest for you, aad I may be able to think 
of some place to suit you,” 

“But—Mra, Ward? How will she like s 
stranger foisted on her in your short holiday ?” 

“Mother likes whatever pleases me,” said 
Margaret Ward. ‘'I shall tell ber that you are 
a friend of one of my patients, and that B se are 
going to spend a few days here to rest. There is 
nothing mother loves more than petting people, 
— I know she will enjoy looking after you a 

ttle.’ 

Mra. Ward fulfilled her daughter's promise, 
If Hermione had been the child of an old fiend, 
if she had been an invited guest, she could not 
have been made more welcome by the gentle, 
motherly old lady, 

‘You've worked a little too hard, dear,” she 
told the girl when they eat alone together on 
Whit Monday afternoon, Margaret having gone 
to spend it with her brother's family, “ now 
you must just rest, There's nothing like rest 
for putting people right, I often teil: Meg so, 
only she’s wiry and so doesn’t quite belisye me,” 

“You are so very kind,” said Hermione, grate- 
tully ; ‘no one but you would be so kind tos 
stranger,” 

"Plenty of people would,” said Mrs, Ward, 








positively, ‘ The world’s not half eo black as 
it's’ painted, my dear. And now, don’t you 
worry about anything, Meg kuows heaps of 
people, and I am sure she will soon find you a 
nice situation,” 

For Mrs, Ward believed firmly that Miss 
Brown had left Mre. Carlyou through some un- 
kindness of that lady, and fancied the girl was 
fretting over the cifficuity of finding freeh ew- 
ploy:nent, 

“Tam not a bit clever,” said Hermione, ‘ but 
I would do ray best.” 

Oddly enough, ib was Mrs. Ward and not her 
energetic daughter who finally found Hermione 
& new home. 

"Dear me,” said Margaret, lookiag up from a 
letter one morning. “Mrs. Jones is losing her 
nurse, and wants to fiad a lady to take care of 
Nell and teach her, Well, Nell must be nearly 
eight; 20 L suppose {1s time she learned some- 
thing, But she’s so delicate, I can’t fancy her 
given over to the care of some learned gover- 
ness,” 

Nurse Ward was noi attached to a hospital, 
but to a society which send private nurses to 
attend on people In their own houses, She had 
been at this work ever since her training was 
completed ; and she counted many friends among 
those who had been her patients. 

“ Mes, Jones has only one child,'’ explained Mar- 
garet to her mother—''a fragile, little belog. I 
nursed her through diphtheria, and her wother 
thinks I saved her life, But Nell’s so delicate 
Mrs, Jones must always feel anxlous about ber ; 
and they'd hed the nurse since she was a baby.” 

Mrs, Ward looked up quietly. 

“That's the sort of thing to suit Mias Brown, 
Ove dear little girl to teach and look after, and 
no slights or worries.” 

It was quite impossible to explain to the dear 
old lady that Miss Brown had bad oo slights In 
Harley-gardens, and that the worries which 
came to her there were not of her employers’ 
making. 

Nurse Ward looked thoughtful. 

“Would you like it?” she asked Hermione, 
“Mre. Jonea is very ploasant, and I kuow she 
will treat her governess ag a iady, But to be 
shut up with one child seems dreary work jor a 
girl like you ; and—you might fret.” 

“] would much rather live somewhere where 
T should not be expected to go in the drawixg- 
room and see visitors,” said Hermione. ‘ [am 
not clever, but I know enough to teach # child of 
seven ; and I would do my best,” 

Norse Ward wrote to Mre. Jones, and the 
answer came prompt!y. “ Would Miss Brown call 
any morning between twelve and two; ax iater- 
view was so much pleasanter than letters.” 

" They live at Bayswater,” explained the nurse, 
“Mr, Jones is a stockbroker and very well off ; 
his wife was a baronet’s daughter and penniless ; 
but you are not to think she married him for his 
money—they are just devoted to each other.” 

She was an old mafd herself, or it might have 
struck her that it would be painful to o girl 
whose own marriage had been desperately un- 
happy, to live in daily intimacy with a husband 
and wife “ devoted to each other.” 

“ Will you come with me!” asked Miss Brown, 

erly. 

Tides tisck her head. 

"You will get on best alone, You and Mra, 
Jones will understand each other much better 
without 4 third person.” Then, seeing the look 
of terror on the girl’s face--“ my dear, are you 
afraid of meeting that man? (She never said 
your husband.) Take a cab from Victoria to 
Mra, Jones’s house ; it will be less expensive than 
making yourself 1! with fright.” 

Bankes thought a little sadly of the day 
when ehe interviewed Mra, Naira in Bloomsbury, 
but everything was different now. Mra. Jones's 
luxurious house was 8s great a contrast to the 
quiet hotel as was this bright June morning to 
the bitter December day on which she had first 
seen Nottie. 

Minnie Jones—to quote her own expression 
when telling her hucband of the governess—~ 
“ took to’’ Miss Brown ab once. 

“IT don’t want anyone very clever or learned,” 
she aaid, frankly; “nor anyone who would 
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always be regretting the galties she could not 
have. Nuree Ward tella me you have loat your 
father, and that you would be contented with a 
quiet iife. If you come to ua I will try and 
make you happy. Nell fs our only child; and I 
think her father and I would do anything in the 
world for anyone who loved her.” 

“T will do my best to eatiafy'you if you will 
only try me,” said Hermione. “I never was a 

verness before, but I was educated abroad, and 

am a fair musician,” 

Perbaps it was Nell who decided the matter, 
for she manifested a great preference for Mise 
Brown, and Hermfone’s gentle manner with her 
impressed the mother very favourably. 

*' There is only one thing I ought to tell you,” 
said Mrs, Jones, in rather a constrained way, 
“my widowed sister is here a great deal. I hope 
she will soon have a home of her own; but till 
she decides on one, she atays here whenever she 
comes to Loudon. She has had a great deal of 
trouble, She has five little ones of her own— 
atroog, healthy children, and she cannot quite 

oderetand how very fragile Nell is. I don’t 
meen that she ic unkind to my little girl, but she 
resenta what she calla the fuss we make over her, 
If you come to ua, Mies Brown, will you try and 
put up with my sister? I fear she may be rather 
trying ; but it fs only fora time. 1 shall look to 
you to keep Nell as much as possible away from 
her Aunt Sylvia, If you will only tell me if Mra. 
Empeon makes things uncomfortable for you 1 
will set them right at once.” 

Hermione started. Mrs Empson—Sylvia! Where 
had she heard those names before? Then she 
remembered Denis Carlyon’s delirium, Recalled 
the story of his fair, false love, and understood 
that the lady who evidently would be the thorn 
in her path at Bayswater was the woman who 
had jilted her kineman long years ago. 

As she travelled back to Hayward’s Heath her 
thoughte wandered often to Denis. What was 
he doing! Had he been surprised at her sudden 
departure? Had James Clifford called in Harley- 
gardens to claim his wife, and told the Carlyons 
that Mary Brown wae their kinewoman!? Some- 
how she thought not, 

She would have given a great deal to know 
what happened after her flight, and whether the 
Carlyons thought her ungrateful, 

Could she have seen Denfe Carlyon’s proceed- 
ings at that particular hour she would have been 
electrified. 

Bor cousin was in his own sanctum in the 
Temple with Mr, Norton at hie right hand, 
Opposite them was James Clifford with a malig 
nant scowl on his dark face, 

‘You do me the honour to offer me three 
hundred a-year to give up my wife,” he said, 
bitterly,“ You consider lees than six pounds 
a week a sufficient recompense for the Joss of the 
Honorable Mra. Clifford's society. Well, T refuse 
your offer with all the contempt it deserves,” 

Norton looked at him coldly. 

“Not so very long ago, Mr, Clifford, you 
thought five hundred a-year an ample income 
for yourself and wife, Lord Carlyon offers you 
more than half that sum to live as a bachelor.” 

“While he keeps my wife’s fifty thousand 
pounds,” said Olifford, angrily. “Oh, he is a 
deep one. Perhape he thinks I don’t know that 
her Australian uncle left her a fortune, and that 
be is sticking to it under the pretext he can’t 
find her when sho lived {n his house for months.” 

* Lord Carlyon never knew the real name of 
his mother’s companion until she had left his 
roof,” said Mr, Norton, “and he was not aware 
till later till, that she was Mr. Home's niece, 
As to the fortune he will surregder it thank- 
fully to Mra, C.ifford when he finds her,” 

“ He could find her to-morrow.” 

Well, you don’t seem to find it such an easy 
task yourself,” observed the lawyer. 

J baven’t got a banker’s account,” sneered 
Clifford, ‘but mark my words, both of you, I 
will iud my wife if she Is above ground, and I 
shall share this precious fortune, and when 
Herraione sud her money are once in my power 
won’t I make my fine lady pay for her capers 
and airs,” 

“ Leave the room,” said Carlyon, shortly, “I 





have made you a fair offer and you refuse it, I 
have nothing more to say.” 
Left alone with Mr, Norton the latter said, 


gravely, 

“Of course Duncan told him about the 
fortune ; but what was hia object, he couldn’t 
get a bribe from him.” 

“ Revenge,” said “Duncan hated 
me, and he knew Clifford would give me trouble, 
Then be had sworn ago to revenged on 
Hermione for her fa s dismissal, and don’t 

ou see to do anything which led to Cilfford’s 
nding her would be the keenest vengeance he 
could 2.” 

* Aye,” and the lawyer's tone was solemn. 
‘For my part that poor girl has made such a 
terrible anote of her life that it seems to me all 
who love her would be glad to hear of her release. 
As far as human judgment can tell, only death 
can end the trials of Hermiove.”’ 

Bat Carlyon would not agree to this. From 
his heart he hoped to see his beautiful cousin 
again, and by some bold stroke tree her from the 
misery of her marriage, 

(Zo be continued.) 








THE CURATE’S CHOICE. 


—-:0:— 
CHAPTER L 


* Comg, Grace, look sharp; here's father and 
the mer waiting for thelr tea. Make some toast, 
and let them begin,” 

* Yes, mother.” 

She turned to the table and set to work, as 
one after another of the hungry men stalked 
through the hot kitchen to the cool dinIng-room 
beyond. With a heaping plateful in each band, 


Grace followed, 

She was neither tall, nor very short, not 
too fab, but plump; her cheeks were red ; her 
eyes were large and grey; there was @ look fu 
them ae though their owner had resolved to keep 
all the complaints of life to herself ; her hair was 
a soft brown and unusually heavy ; her step had 
@ square sound, which suggested she might be 
decided enough when necessary. 

She poured out the tea, passed the food, and 
watched the men clear the table of edibles as she 
had hundreds of times before, It would be just 
the same to-morrow, and nexb day, and the next 
year. The waehing and froning, churning, 
baking, house-cleaning—all the other innumer- 
able things farmers’ wives aud daughters have to 
do, alone of all housekeepers, 

Ever since she could remémber, except the 
brief two years at a distant boarding-school, she 
had beeu trying to lift the heavier pari of the 
burden of overwork from her mother’s shoulders, 
Not that she was ever seemingly conscious of it, 
bub from her outlook ib was one of the things 
that mujp be done, like eativg or sleeping, 

Not one of the men who sat at her father’s 
table but felt vaguely the influence of this per- 
sistently self-sacrificing spirit, It was ‘* Gracie, 
pass me the ple,” or ** Gracie, do this!” but they 
honoured her secretly. 

‘* Mother, come now,” she said, as the last man 
went out. 

Then the two women sat down to their own 
tea. The mother was bul the daughter with a 
sprinkling of silver in her hafr, a form grown 
stout with years. She had been one of those 
women to whom the hard thiags of life come. 

In her early youth her father had opposed ber 
engagement to the young man of her choice. 
Their constancy had ab last touched the: parent's 
heart, and preparations were being hurried for 
their unfon. In a sudden and horrible way 
death snatched her lover from her. 

Outwardly, life went on in the old way, bud ib 
wae never the same to her, In due time she 
married a thrifty farmer, who looked on her in 
the light of a domestic machine. Her father 
was delighted to find her eo sensible; he little 
knew the larger part of her life was iu the grave 
of her seemingly forgotten lover. Her days were 





one round of self-denial, and when Grace came 
Re ees Se a ee eee 
mother, 


They ee at the table a little, as 
sometimes did, to chat. gd 

“To-morrow we must get the front room 
ready fur Eleanor. Poor Eleanor! It’s a pity 
she’s so slim. Then her father married again to 
a wife but a few years older than she {s, and her 
mother nob been dead quite a year. We must 
do all we can to make her happy while she’s here, 
Grace.” ” 

* Yes,” said Grace; but there was not much 
animation in her tone, 

She was locking through the window at the 
far-away blue hills, and wondering if her cousin's 
coming would put an end to the weekly visits of 
the young curate. 

At first when he came Grace and her mother 
had received him in state in the parlour; but 
one night there was a great outcry in the kitchen. 
They all rushed out, thereby revealing piles of 
unwashed dishes in the sink. 

The boy had carelessly left the paile of foam- 
ing milk on the leaf of the table, The cab had 
added ite weight, and the result was a general 
upset of table, pails, and caf, 

After that the Rev. Mr. Ashford, who was av 
hones», keen-sighted. young fellow himself—in 
former days a farmer’s lad—inslsted on taking 
seat In the kitchen while Grace aud her mother 
finished their work, 

Then, through the long twilight they two 
strolled to the edge of the wood, or watched the 
— over the eastern mgd ‘ 

evenings began to very sweeb to 
Grace, He had never said he loved her, bat she 
hoped he would. Still she was not so sure of 
anyove élae loving a3 of herself. ¥ 

A few days Inter said Miss Haigh, the drese- 


maker, to her assistant, y Miss Maine—they 
lived in the village in the Ray. Mr, Ashford 
preached,— 


“Tt’s the strangest thing to me what our new 
curate can see in thet Grace to admire. I never 
saw such an odd, still thing as shels. Why 
there’s no style In her! Last Sunday she, 


actually had on that polonaise I made for her 


over two years ago. 

“TI know it; and such a fright!" said Miss 
Malune, with alacrity, 

She had not been quite indifferent to the 
young minister herself. 

“Then,” resumed Misa Haigh, “I was over at 
the Stantona last night a full hour before that 
cousin came, and. Gace never said a word to me 
that they expected anybody. I thought she was 
terribly dressed up and fidgety for her, so, 
thinks I, l’il stay and see what's goin’ to ee 
I thought maybe Mr, Ashford was comin’, Bub 
no; when the six o'clock train came in, home 
come Mr. Stanton with a great trunk and the 
littlest mite of a girl you ever saw, with great 
brown eyes and a whole lot of yellow hair hang- 
ing over ’em, And the atylich dress she had on !. 
And such an obligin’, pretty way as she has! 
When I admired the cut of her overskirt she 
even offered to let me take it home to cut one by. 
I declare to gracious, I hope she'll just get the 
curate away from Grace, I haven't no patience 
with any one so close-mouthed as she is, And 
just then he come alozg in his trap, and he 
looked interested enough, but he didn’t stop,” 

“Well,” said Miss Maine, with a toss of her 
pretty head, “ nobody cares, as I know of, who 
the curate flirts with, It’s my opinion that’s ald 
he Is doing. 

Before Eleanor had pion, Re ig the Stantons s. 
week her charming, pathetic little ways had 
won every heart dowa to that of Jue, the 
carter’s boys, Grace brought -her shawls and 
books, hung her hammock under the trees, then 
herself went back to the hot kitehen to prepare 


delicactes for the table. 

Mra. Stanton arose early and toiled late that 
Grace might have time to drive through the 
pleasant country roads with her, 

Joe hunted wild flowers to lay at her feet,-: 
inetead of doing his work, thereby rousing Mr, 
Stanton’s ire. 

And Eleanor very cheerfully accepted all the 
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homage. Indeed, all her life she had done the 


eame, 

The Rev. Mr. Ashford, too, fell under her 
eway. Ab first he had grumbled to Grace that 
thelr pleasant little chats should cease; theu 
Grace reproved him and herself, especially as 
she felt the same b, eit 

Thereupon, to e amends for his selfish- 
ness—for he really was fond of Grace—he de- 
voted a@ much time as possible to Eleanor’s 
+ofnealiy, this surprising h h satisfa 

* f g how much satisfac- 
tion comes from duty performed,” he thought. 

Dek Cela Ges en tenetiy af that mind when 
ahe eaw them riding away to visit this or that 
interesting locality. 

Eleanor certainly found it more pleasing to 
ride in the curate’s comfortable trap, with a 
handsome and intelligent young man, than rumb- 
ling along with Grace in the old dog-cart. 

So the weeke of her stay passed. The night 
defore her departure Mr. Ashford, who had 
called to bid her -bye, was turning the leaves 
of her sketch- Eleenor making merry over 
some of her efforts. A photograph fell out 
which he hastened to recover. In a0 doing he 
found it to bea picture of himself which he had 
given Grace. 

A pretty flush suffused Eleanor’s face, 

‘Are you offended!” she said, with one of 
her pretty upward looks. “ I wanted to pencil a 
head from it, and I didn’t dare ask you. One 
has only to express a wish to Auntie or Grace and 
it is gratified, Iam sure she never would have 
given this to me if she had thought me 80 
awkward as to let you know about it, 

So that was all the value Grace set on his 
picture, He remembered the look that had said 
a good deal to him when she received it. But 
how cold she had been lately ! It didn’t occur to 
him that he had paid her but little attention 
since her cousin had been there. 

The truth was, Eleanor had flattered him ; 
‘but he had never thought of comparing her in 
point of real worth with Grace. Now he was in 
danger of ee ee ee for 
‘him, which he doubted. Well, it was over, and 
he would make the best of it, thought the 
absurd fellow. 

So when Grace came out and found him just 
relinquishing Eleanor’s hand, and promising to 
see her during his trip to the town during the 
Pr there was no great cordiality lost between 


CHAPTER UL, 


Arter Eleanor’s departure, Grace rarely saw 
Mr, Ashford. All her sweet hopes had come to 
naught, Life went on in the old way, and 
yet not in the old way. She worked and 
slopp and slept and ate just the 
same, She thought she had known all the turns 
of the old homely ways, but there wasa stran 
aess that burt her. The difference was all the 
time pricking her, 

The winter. passed, the winter's snows block- 
aded them. The parson had taken his short 
vacation, but the Stantons had heard llttle of 
the happenings of the village. 

An afternoon in December, when Mrs, Stanton 
and Grace were looking their worst, someone 
drove up to the door. Mra, S——~ acuttied off 
fora clean dress, while Grace was obliged to face 
the curate, They sat down by the fire, Grace 
plunging at once into a conversation to cover her 
annoyance at her untidy dress, Strangely enough 


.ehe wae conscious of no other emotion, 


Mrs, Stanton came in, and there were the 
customary greetings. 

"Of course you have heard of your cousin’s 
marriage?” he said, “I was much surprised 
when in town to be bidden to attend Miss 
Eleanor’s wedding.” 

“Eleanor married |” ejaculated Mre, 
Stanton, with a furtive glance at Grace, 

She had seen her daughter’s struggle, but had 
never hinted at it, Now her heart gave a leap. 
Perhaps Mr, Ashford bad never cared for 
‘eanor, or dhe for him, and ip might all come 
right in tine, 





Grace hastened to ask the particulars, 

“A weal widower of advanced age,” he 
answered, with a slight twinkle fo his grey ayer. 
* There was a great display and a profusion of 
presents, The poor little bride looked tired, 
and I fancy life did not seem very charming to 
her at that minute, By the way, she sent 
packet to you. It was something she could not 
entrust to the poat, he said, and I must 
deliver {t inte your own hands,” 

Mr, Ashford epoke calmly. 

“He bas forgotten his tenderness for her,” 
Grace thought. ‘‘ How easily men forget!” 

When he had gone she o the packet, A 
note and Mr, Ashford’s cabinet portrait fell out, 

“Mother,” she said, sharply, ‘here's the 
ey I lost! How could Eleanor have had 
t ” 

“Your picture! Then Joe never took it to 
plague you!” 

" Where is he?” enld Grace, ‘“‘I'll ask his 
forgiveness this minute for accusing him of {tv ! 
But the letter.” 

Ib ran :— 


“Dean Grace —When you receive this I shall 
be Mra, Melford, because Mr. Melford is rich, 
and my home now is disagreeable to me. How 
shocked you will be! I can see the colour rush 
to your face, and your grey eyes black with in- 
digoation ; but pray wait, and [ will tell you 
just how bad I have been, then you may despise 
me, .4 you will, 

“ But let me say first that I wanted happiness 
so much! Because crooked ways did nob bring 
iv to me, I cannot be quite so bad as to carry out 
the mean part I began. Last summer I saw the 
open secret that you and Mr, Ashford cared for 
each other. I admired your taste, and tried to 
draw him from you. 1 pleased him, bub your 
greater strength of character had already won 
his heart. 

* Because I could not win him I resolved to 
separate you. I knew him to be so proud and 
sensftive, as well as yourself, that a little slight 
would me § him, 

" Well, I took your picture and let him under- 
stand that you gave ib to me. You two, bel 
oo re children, did just as I planned, Well 
I had my revenge; if you were small enough 

ou might have eo now—all happiness is gone 
toot my life, 


have written Mr. Ashford a 
letter, telling him some of the story I now tell 
you ; so I bene ya two may understand each 
other. I made promise not to read it until 
he had delivered this. to you. You cannot for- 


give me, nor can I forgive myeelf. # 
ELEANor, 


When Grace finished reading she placed the 
letter in her mother’s hands, Her face was 
troubled. For once her reticence was broken. 

** Mother, I think he never cared for me, or 
foolish trifle like that could not have separated 
us. Oh, mother, she has done me an fpjury now 
I never can forgive, by meddlivg and hu g 
me before him !" 

She sobbed, as strong natures do when forced 
to break down. Mrs, Stanton was sorely die- 


“Don’t, Grace, don’t!” her mother said, 
smoothing the soft brown hair, ° 

Then she knelt by her side and kissed her, 
The silent kiss revealed more than words to 
Grace ; for though there was perfect sympathy 
between them, y seldom bestowed caresses. 
Her aobs ceased at last. 

“ Mother, we will not speak of this again,” she 
said, resolutely, 

The next evening the curate’s horse again 
drew up before the door. This time Grace 
looked very neat In a close-fitting black dress, 
simple white linen at her throat and wrists, and 
a bunch of rose-red ribbon that just matched 
her cheeks. The brown hair was 
prettily,. with a wavy fringe on her forehead. In 
her youth and strength she was fair vo see. 

Her greeting was not very cordial. What was 
sald in the interview that he immediately asked 
will never be known ; but when came out 
they went etra’ghb to her mother, a happy light 
shining on both their faces. 





" Will you give us your blessing '” he asked. 

“ May Heaven you to besr and forbear 
with each other, and may the. years draw you 
more closely together! ”’ Mrs, Stanton responded, 
solemuly, the tears springing to her eyes as the 
memories of her own youth stirred in her heart, 

Thea Mr, Stantop, who was snoring on the 
sofa, woke up to see who was disturbing his nap, 
Mr. Ashford chose to tell him at once, He was 
as much moved as ib was possible for him to be. 

“ Yes, yes, you'll have a good wife if she’s «s 
loving and faithful as her mother’s been to me,” 

Then he relapsed into another nap, quite un- 
conscious that there ever was a gap In bis wife's 
life he had not filled. 

I need not tell you how sweetly Grace filled 
the position of a country curate’s wife, for she 
was a genuine English girl, ready to adapt her- 
self to any position. 








THE UNCLE’S SECRET. 


OHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


Ir was ten o'clock when Harold Lexmore re- 
turned to his hotel, He lighted the gas-jet, and 
the first object his eyes rested upon was the 
white envelope addressed to himself. 

He tore it open wonderingly, noticing that it 
had no postmark, and concluding it must have 
been sent by a special messenger ty some one in 
the city. 

His wonder increased as he saw that the page 
bore the printed letter-head of the hotel. The 
missive was evidently from someone in the house. 

He smoothed out the indifferentiy enough; 
but the first sentence that caught his eye held 
bim spell-bound. A red mist swept before him ; 
the veins on hie forehead stood out like knotted 
cords, and the strong hands that beld the letter 
trembled like leaves in a wind, while his hand- 
some face grew pale as death, 

He drew a long, quivering breath ; his lips 
trembled, Constance, whom he had mourned as 
dead three long, yee d ears, alive—and in the 
person of Miss 1 Great Heaven ! it 
could not be; it was some jest. He was aa- 
tounded, amazed, dismayed. Miss Christie, the 
beautiful girl he hed learned to love with all the 

ate love of his heart, was Connie--poor, 
little, despised Connie! He could scarcely reallee 
it; yeb, as he read on with breathless interest, 
there wae no room left for doubt in his mind..- 

The shock was terrible to him. Constance 
under the same roof with him? He read slowly, 
carefully, each line on the written pages—the 
confession of her great love for him, and the 
pitiful temptation that had followed on the heels 
of fb, 

Harold Lexmore’s head fell forward on his 
breast, and as bitter a sob as ever left man’s lips 
died on his. Great drops of anguish stood out on 
his brow. What could the closing lines of that 

iteous letter mean? Like a flash the terrible 
maar of the words came to him, Great Heaven! 
was he too late to save his beautifulyinnocent 
darling ! ‘ 

Like one mad he sprang from his chair, giving 
the bell-rope a violent pull. Only Heaven knew 
what he suffered. When they answered the hasty 
summons they found Harold Lexmore standing 
in the middle of the room with a face haggard aa 
death, while the letter be held clutched in. his 
hand was wet with tears. He was labouring 


under some great excitement. 

Miles Christie! Go to her room at once! ” 
he incoherently, and the letter fell un- 

froma his nerveless fingers, 

At that moment Doctor Jolly entered his 
friend’s room, 

aay one ot pote be the geen Nt ender atiend- 
ants about Harold Lexmore that 20: un- 
usual had transpired, 

He picked up che crumpled sheet, smoothed {t 
out, and ran his quick eye over 


the page. 
His face grew white as marble. In a single iu- 
stant he had mastered its contents and he under- 
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stood all, He and his friend were rivals for the 
love of a beautiful girl; thelr friendship was over 
forevermore, But it was a useless rivalry on his 
part, for, by her own confession, her heart was 
given long since to his rival, Harold Lexmore, 

He ‘read, too, with a thrill of horror, the 
closing lines of thab letter; but he was quick to 
act, and fn less than a moment, ‘guided by the 
frightened housekeeper aud sttendante, he had 
made his way to Constance’s boudoir, 

But here a new difticulty presented iteclf ; tho 
door was securely fastened upon the inside, Yer 
not a moment was to be loat. <A deathly silence, 
which made the doctor's heart fairly quake with 
fear, reigned in the interior of the room, 

Te key was upon the inside of the icck, But 
one course presented itself—they must force the 
door, 

Strong shoulders were brought to bear on the 
heavy -oaken panels ; it quivered an instant on ils 
hinges, then tell in with a crash. 

In an instant Doctor Jolly had bonnded over 
the threshold and was knesling beside the'silent 
figure on the couch. 

A strong, pungent odour filledthe room. The 
phial which the doctor had picked up and ex- 
amined solved the mystery. It was a sleeping 
potion, not necessarily dangerous, he explained 
to them. 

And the maid whispered to the doctor and the 
housekeeper how she had substituted valerian, 
fearing sometbing of that sort when the 
beautiful young stranger had pleaded with 
her to bring her a phial of Jaudanum, 

"Your prudence has saved her life,” said the 
young Doctor, gravely. 

He chafed the white, ice-cold haudse. How he 
yearned to take her in his arms just once and kiss 
her for the first and lest time | 

The sweet face, the tender lips were not for 
him, yet be loved her with the whole passion and 
force of his soul, and at that mement he almost 
hated the fair handsome rival who had won Con- 
stance Culver’s heart. 

Yet, William Jolly, being the very soul of 
hononar, put the thought from him. The idol he 
hade sshrined fo his heart was shattered. He 
must leave her at once and never more look upon 
her face until he could think of her calmly. 

Constance had fallen into a deep sleep from 
which all attempts to awoken her had proved 
futile. It was induced not so much by the 
draught she bad taken o2 great mental excite- 
ment followed by exhaustion, 

An hour later Wiilfiam Jolly sought Harold 
Lexmore’s room, He found him pacing up and 
down in the wet, intense excitement. 

“She has taken nothing injurious, Your fears 
were groundless,” he said, in anawer to the 
anxtous questions with which he was plied ere he 
had croesed the threshold; but I would not 
advise you to attempt to see the young lady for 
a week at least. Her nerves would not admit of 
a eudden shock such as your presence would be 
to her.” 

Something in the young Doctor’s voice caused 
Harold Lexmore to pause and glance up at him 
wonderingly. 

“T thank you for dofng what you have for 
her,” he aaid, holding out bia hand. “ You read 
the letter, my dear Jolly. You know all,” 

. The Doctor drew back coldly from the proffered 
and. 

“I can never clasp your hand In friendship 
again,” he eaid, chokingly, ‘* for—Heaven help 
me !—we both love the same girl, and her heart 
has beén given to you, it seems, long ago, I can 
understand now why I could not win her.” 

Harold Lexmore was too shocked for words, 


‘Doctor Jolly loved Constance too! When | 


and where had they met, and how? Then he 
remembered the words of Oonstance’s letter, that 
she had been taken to the Doctor’s home for 
treatment when she had been so miraculously 
reecued from a watery grave. 

“Must the friendship of long years be thus 
rudely severed #” asked Harold Lexmore, sadly, 

William Jolly turned his pale, handsome face 
houghtily away. 

There can be no friendship between two men 
who are unfortunate enough to love the same 
woman, I make no pretence of {t. From this 


hour we are as etrangers, You have been my 
evil genius, If séems. I hope I may never see 
your face again,” 

We rose abruptly, and taking his hat, left the 
room without one backward glance, and the 
friendship of years was broken, never to be 
bridged over while they lived, 

Within an hour Doctor Jolly left the hotel and 
city. 

Constance had the best of medical attendanva, 
however ; yet for a whole week, that seemed the 
length of etérnity tothe impatient young lover, 
he was nob permitted to enter the pF ges 

Mrs. Brook, the old housekeeper at Lexmore 
Hall, had been telegraphed for at once, and great 
was the consternation arid rejoicing ab the Hall 
when the wonderfai news, that seemed so like a 
romance to them, was made known, that Con- 
stance had not died that night she fled so mys- 
terlously from Lexmore Hall, 

Mrs. Brook could hardly believe that the beau- 
tiful, golden-hafred young girl, with a face as 
perfect. ag a marble Flora, was indeed poor, 
pretty, capricious little Connie when she first 
gazed upon her. 

Three years hed made marvellous changes for 
the better in her, 

“Oh, my poor, pretty little darling,” she 
sobbed, holding the gtr cloze in her arms, “why 
aid you run awey from poor Mr, Harold, and 
break your solemn betrothal vow? And where 
have you been these three long years while we 
mourned you a3 dead!” 

Mre. Brook's great grief was that Constance 
| Wad too ill to recognise her. 

Karnestly Harold Lexmore begged’ admittance 
to the sick-room’; bub Mrs, Brook’s refused him 
| point-blank, 

** Not until after she has talked with——” the 
rost of the sentence was whispered in his ear. 
“That will be beat, Mr. Harold,” she declared, 

"Well, when will that bj” he asked, with 
great Impatience, 

“*To-day, we hope,” was the encouraging 
reply. 

The golden sunshine was flooding the pretty 
lace-draped boudolr with a flood of softeued, 
| mellow light, and the air, sweet as the perfumes 
of Araby, was heavy with the fragrant odour of 
roxes as Constance opaned her wondering eyes 
with the light of consciousness fn them and gazed 
in bewilderment at the group of faces about her 
couch, 

Hor eyss fell first upon Mrs, Brook, and she 
held out her arms to her like « tired child. 

It was 4 pathetic sight to see the old house- 
keeper cleep her in her arms, laughing and crying 
over her in a breath. 

Suddenly Constance’s arms fell from about 
her, and she buried her face in the pillow with a 
bitter cry. 

“Oh, you mush not touch me--indeed you 
must not!” she sobbed, ‘Heaven help me! I 
remember all now. Oh, why did Heaven epare 
me! Oh, Winnie! Winnie! Winnie !” 

Some one stepped out from the shadow of the 
heavy draperies, bent over the grief-convulsed 
figure, and drew the white hands resolutely away 
from her tear-stained face. 

“Connie!” whispered a strangely familiar 
voice. “ Connie!” 

For one moment a déath-like silence ensued, 
Then Connie raised her syes to the face bending 
over her, 





CHAPTER XXXTX, 


Tr was an intensely thrilling moment. 

The silence of death ensued as Connte raised 
her eyes to the face bending over her— 
raised her dazed cyes to the face of Winnie 
Kinder! j 

“Not dead!” she gasped, fn mortal terror, 
“Oh, Heaven help me! Joy will drive me mad } 
Oh, Winnie is not dead i” 

Winnie looked at her In wonder, 

“ You act as though you took me for a ghost,” 
she said. Then a tenderer light came into her 
eyes as she beheld the rapture on the upturned 
face, “I believe you would have been sorry, 








But what made imagine I had died ?” 4 
The oe of Obaaind q 


shudderingly on the was heart-rending. 
Mrs. Brook answered the question for Connie, 

“Why, you know you were quite ill at the 
hospital, when Connie one a last, Poor 
Connie wasexhausted watching b you, #0 much 
so that she fell asleep while watching, so Doctor 
Jolly says, He had gone into the priests” a 
his medicine-case, at midnight, at: the time of 
crisle, and was just fn to ae your 
potion himeelf. As he looked at ‘a white 
face, exhausted with long | he told hin- 
self unless she rested at once that he have 
two patients on his hands instead of one,” 

It was to Winnie Mrs, Brook addressed the 
words; but she knew poor hapless Cannie would 
understand her meaning, ond Connie did under- 
stand, and the most thankful ery that ever went 
out from human lps broke from here. 

At that moment she could have knelt at Doctor 
Jolly’s feet and kissed the Hands that had saved 
her own from a stain that could never be washed 


away. 
The eyes of Connie and the old housekeeper 
mob, and Connie knew that Mrs. Brook knew all. 
** Wii you leave me alone with Connie a few 
moments, Mrs, Brook?” asked Winnte. “I have 
something to say to her.” 
The housekeeper turned aud slowly quitted the 


room. 

Then Winnie flung herself down on her Knees- 
by Connie’s couch. 

“ Mrs, Brook tells mé that you are under the 
impression that I am Harold Lexmore’s wife,” 
she said, in a low, unsteady voice, “IT must- 
correct the error ab once; I am not his’ wife, 
Connie,” 

She did not heed the cry of astonishment that 
broke from her listener’s lips, that had grown 
white as death, but went on burriedly,—’ 

“He never really loved me, Connie ; 1b wae 
only a boyish fancy, From the night you fled 
from Lexmore Hall and threw yourself the 
river, ha was never the same, The {a the 
man I worshipped so fondly mad me. I 
accused him of caring for you, and the answer be: 
made me went like a dagger through my bheart— 
it made me a fiond Incarnate, 

‘** You are right, Winnle,’ he answered, *I do 
love Connie, no other woman ehall ever take her 
place in my heart, Iadmitto you frankly that 
while we were plighting our troth at the major’s 
bedefde such an ides as loving her never entered 
my head. No man cares for a tive bride 
who has been forced wpon him, as Connie was. 
But the moment my heart did awaken to the 
truth and to the power of a mighty  eoreerpa 
love was the moment poor Connie confronted us 
as you and I, Winnie, stood clasped in each other's 
arms bemoaning the fatal betrothal that had put 
us asunder. Tho pitiful cry the poor child uttered, . 
and her words,— 

“ Heaven help ma, Harold Lexmore | I thought 
you loved me as dearly as I love you!” ‘went to 
my heart, i 

“(Ag dearly as I love you.’ Those words 
thrilled me like an electric shock, and then and 
there my beart went out to Connie. While I 
live I shall kiss no other woman’s lips, Ab, 
Winnfe, that solemn betrothal was broken because 
your ‘air face came between me and my pledge,” 

‘hat was the anawer he made me, «ss 
she went on, sobbingly, “and Harold ard E 
parted then and there. That was three long 
years ago, and I have never seen him since until 
lash week ; he came to see me at the hospital 
when I wasiil. He came again Mares begging 
me to come and gee you, Connie, and tell you 
matters were, and to tell you he had read the 
letter you wrote him, and that he was ¢o1 to 
see you as soon as the doctor would permit bh 
to do #0.” , Fig tas, 

To describe the emotion that filled Connle's 
heard as she listened to Winnie's recital, the 
hope, the joy, the yearning cry of her very 
for the lover who bad been so true to 
memory, even agen hoy gyre Bed for 
her had come into his heart too late, ¥ take 
a 


cleverer than mine, 
* There 1. moussthing elee I have to tell you, 
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Connie,” went on Winnie, ina low, husky volce | I went down to the river to cast the papers into the threehdld, his heart in his eyes, as he watched 
_* i this d me there and took | ths in the window. 

a secret that has gz my heart eps see edna me ther 00 ‘ie rt > — pee 


down, wearing my life oub— reason why 
Mejor Lexmore wished tosee you the betrothed 
bride of Harold. Lexmore, his heir, :-e he 
passed away,” ip 

With penitent tears Winnle confessed to the 
dastardly deed ehe had done in personating 
Jonnie during the major’s last moments; while 
he, believing her to be Connie, had whispered a 
atartling revelation {nto ber ears, bidding her 
take the silver key from the chain about his neck, 
and after he was dead to search in the old iron- 
bound chest in the tower for the proof of what 
ue had said. The papers were there, 

“At the first opportunity I secared’ them,” 
continued Winnie, “and I found out then why 
he wav so anxious that a betrothal. should take 
place between be aud his son. Are you. too 
weak to Meten, Connie?” asked Winnie, “It is 
a startling story.” 

“No, nof Go on, I pray you!” gasped 
Connie, clutching at her heart with one hand and 
the other seeking Winnie's, as if In token of for- 
giveness for what she had done, 

“J will tell it briefly,” sald Winnie, ‘ You 
have heard the story of how the Msjor’s wife, 
Harold’s mother, died in his early Infancy,” she 
said; “and you have heard, too, thatthe Major's 
heart was buried in his wife's grave, That was 
the reason the world gave oub why he never 
married again,’” 

“ Yea,” responded Connie, 

“Tt was quite false. The world was cheated 
of a great sensation then, for Major Lexmore did 
marry again, though the secret was well hidden 
from the knowledge of all men, 

“Harold was three years of age when his 
mother died. Seven years later the Major met 
and loved a fair-haired little widow whose worldly 
possessions were a besutiful face, an empty purse, 
and alittle daughter of two eunatters. 

" The Major’s wooing culminated in a speedy 
caarriage, and for a few short montha life, youth, 
love, and happiness bloomed anew for the Major, 
There came & ble ending, In a steamboat 
accident the Major’s wife lost her life, and he was 
left to mourn ; and with the little child his wife 
had left, he started back to Lexmore Hall. 

‘Bat en voute he changed his mind. Why 
tell the world he had married agalu, and the 
tragic fate of. his lovely young wife? He could 
aot bear the thoughb that the deepest and sorest 
wound of his life should be laid bare befure the 
world, Better eternal silence than that. 

“ He took hie young wife's child to a relative 
who lived in Dover, Ah! you start, Connie, the 
truth bursts upon you. Yes, you were that cbild, 
Connie, Major Lexmore was your stepfather ; 
but he loved you with passion that was almost 
oF because you were his lost Eunice’s only 
Child, 

“ He made over half his fortune to you, Connie, 
and the dearest wish of his heart was that fn 


Eunice’s child, 

“He hada monomania upon the subject, 
brooding over it by night and by day. As the 
years went by I believe that he regretted not 
having made known hia second marriage, and 
that you, Constancs Culver,was his stepdaughter, 
ey vibes a oe ‘ide 

ae would set straight in 
time,’ he told himeelf, wit 

“* When he told his son that be had a bride 


already selected for bim, the young man flatly 
refused to falt ia with hia fathers declar- 
ing that be was capable of choosing own wile 


bee 5 he was ready to marry, 
“ A stormy scene ensued, and to raake matters 
worse, hotheaded Harold declared that he would 
not marry bis father’s ward, whoever she was, if 
every heir of her head wae hung withgold, and that 
he was fullly pre to hate her on sight. It 
was then that Major disinherited his 
turning him from Lexmore Hall. The papers 
which deeded half of the Lexmoreestate to you 
i found, jast as the Major had sald, in the old 
iron. chest, 

“T thought no one else know of their existence ; 
but it seemed that G an ex- 


"Tt Constance Culver fs an. heiress, I will 
marry her if I can}” he cried, with an exultant 
laugh. 

With the news of your death, the man disap- 
peared; though a year later all the papers, intact 


were sent to the lawyer who has charge of the 


late major’s estates. None kuew from, whence 
they came, and at last they were given in charge 
of Lying cng fds Wie wae 

“ Say that you forgive me, Connie,” shea ik 
in conclusion. “I know that I tried to lure Harold 
from you, and the that fl always 
follows those who interfere in a betrothal, has 
come home to me, 

T have not been happy, I'am wretched now. 
I will not attempt to stain my lips with false 
worda by preterdinug that I do not love Harold 
Lexmore still, for 1 do; but his heart is yours, 
Connie, . 

“But for me you would have been his bride 
three long years ago, and that death-bed betrothal 
solemnly fulfilled, ; 

“Let those take warning who would fnterfere 
and put asunder those who are bound to each 
other by solemn vows!” 

With these words Winnie kissed her and 
hurriedly quitted the room. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Wrsste Kovwer's thrilling narrative produced 
a wonderful effect upon Oounie. When Mrs, 
Brook returned she f her weeping for very 
joy. The housekeeper/could well understand 
why, but all she sald was — 

" You see, my dear, Harold has loved you from 
the first better tham you knew.” 

The clinging pressure of Constance’s hands 
anewered her, 

From that moment her improvement was 
rapid ; perhaps it was heightened by the 
knowledge that Harold Lexmore was under the 
same roof with her, How her heart beat at the 
thought ! 

Two days later she wae so far recovered as to 
ait ab the window in a great willow rocker. 

Mes, Brook had taken much pains with Connle’s 
toilet that day, declaring it made her think of old 
times to see Miss Connie robed in a dress 
She had crimson roses on her 
breast and in the meshes of her bonny golden 
curls, while her beautiful dark eyes shone with 
unwonted brilliancy, and a flush, delicate as the 
pink tint of a seashell, deepened in her round, 
dimpled cheeks. 

Mrs, Bianie and Felicia Dale had been sent for 
by Harold to help plead his cause with Connie 
before he should see her ; and both came at once, 
and both did their best in Harold’s interest, But 
if they had not. spoken one word in his favour the 
result would have been the same, for the most 
et agent of all was pleading for him— 

onnie’s own glad, throbbing heart. 

‘That afternoon Mrz, B and Felicia Dale 
made innumerable excuses to leave Connic alone 
—even Brook picked up her sewn 
that she must enjoy the sunshine in t en 

, and that Oonnie should call her if she 
needed her—she would be within calling distance, 
in case she was wanted, 

‘ So Connie—our pretty, blushing Counle—sat 


i 


the rone-embowered window alone. Alone, 
I 1. Well, I don’t mean quite that; she 
had the about her that ever 


pleat 
cheered & 's heart—her own sweet 
thoughta—for ttt Le sweet, She was ara 
of handsome and wondering 
really meant to give her so much 





of the major, knew of and one night, when 


er heard ‘and her hands trembled at the 
thought, 

The door opened softly ; a tall figure stood upon 

“THE HUMAN 8 Bestoration and Preser 
vation.” A Practical on Baldness, 
Snperfluous Hair, &. Post-free six rtampas, 


her. 

Contile was looking dreamily from the window, 

wondering why the sanlight at that moment 
seemed to take on a more golden hue, why the 
birds singlog in the branches without seemed so 
joyous ag they looked at her with their bright, 
knowing eyes, and why her heart had commenced 
to beat with a rapture eo sweet and keen it was 
almost pain, 
She turned round uneasily and then she saw 
Harold Lexmore was standing-heaide her with 
extended arms, and a light on bis handsome fair 
face that she had never seen there before, 

“ Connie, my darling!” he whispered, softly. 

With w Uittle quivering cry she rose to her 
feet, and the next moment Harold Lexmore’s 
strong arms enfolded her, the beautiful golden 
head was pillowed upon his throbbing by 
and love’s passionate kisses were pressed upon 
the lovely quivering mouth ond the fair sweed 
face. 
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It was gaite an hour before Mrs. Binnie and 
Felicia Dale returned, and when they saw Harold 


Lexmore and pretty, shy, blushing Connie sitting * 


on the couch by the window together, bie arm 
about her slender waist, {t was easy for them to 
surmise Connie had not missed them, 

What they said in that sweet hour of reconcilia- 
tion we can only guess ; all lovers use the came 
beautiful language. 

Harold Lexmore led Connie up to where bis 
aunt stood smiling upon them. 

‘* Connie has promised to become my wife,” he 
aiid, simply. 

The next moment’ Connie was sobbing happy 
tears upon Mrs. Binnie’s breast, while her hands 
were claspad In Felicia Dale’s. 

Connie made no proud, etately bride to reign at 
Lexmore Hall, She was simply sweet and good, 
acd her adoring young husband loved her all the 
better for it, 

They took no tour abroad. Harold took his 
bride back to Lexmore Hall, and it would have 
brought tears to eyes least ueed to them to see 
how they welcomed her at the grand old Hall— 
beautiful Connfe who had been returned to them 
so strangely, Mra, Brook accompanied them back 
to the hall, 

Two persons read the notics of their marriage, 
with white faces and bitter pain {n their hearts : 
one, & young doctor, worn and haggard, sitting 
in his cffice far into the midoight hour. He 
took a faded blossom from his pocket, tore it 
sorrowfally into shreds, and flung it to the 
breeze. 

“Thus do I tear your image from my heart, 
sweet Ov onie,” he said, . “TI pray Heaven 
that the choice you have e will prove a happy 
one.” 

Never from that day was William Jolly known 
to look kindly upon a woman's face. 

The other one who read the notice of their 
marriega was Winnie Kinder, She remembered 
how ehe had tried to part them, and failed so 
fgnominioualy, and a sigh broke from her lips for 
the lover whom she had lost. 

Harold Lexmore and his bride are happy now, 
and the betrothal, which was broken for the sake 
of a fair, false woman, has been comented by the 
marriage- bond. 

(THE END.) 








Tas race of mankind would perish did they 
cease to ald each other. From the time that the 
mother binds the child’s head, till the moment 
some assistant wipes the ceath-damp from the 
brow of the dylog, we cannot exist without 
mutual help, All,-therefore, that need aid have 
a right to ask It from their fellow-mortals, No 
one who holds the power of granting it can 
refuse it without guilt. 


Sarck TO THE ProcramMs,— When you have 
fixed upon a plan, even in comparatively trivial 
matters, do not reverse or vary it, except for 
good reason, Decision of character will thus in 
time become habitual ; and habit has well been 
described as second nature. The power of the 
will can be cultivated, and there fs nothing more 
deserving the attention of young men. At the 
eame time decision of character should nob be 
confounded with the unreascning obstinacy which 
is rather the, characteristic of the donkey than of 
an intelligent human being. 


Beavty.--All beauty must be organic. It fs 
the soundness of the bones that ultimates teelf 
in a peach-bloom complexion, health of constitu- 
tion that makes the sparkle and power of the 
eye. it is the adjustment of the size and of the 
joiniog of the sockets of the skeleton that gives 
«race of outline and the finer grace of movement. 
Every necessary organic action pleases the be- 
holder. A man leading a horse to water, a 
farmer sowing seed, the labours of haymakers in 
the field, the carpenter buiiding a ship, the smith 
at the forge, or whatever usefal labour is be- 
coming to the wise eye ; but, if it is done to be 
seen it is simply neither more nor less than 
mean, 





LOST YOUTH. 


A srrat like songs of dying swans— 
A fragment of forgotten rhyme— 

A vision of the ghostly dawns 
That wake me in the olden time 

To hopeless love and cruel scorns 
And thoughts of unforgiven crime— 


Thus come the memories of the past, 
With faded light and smothered joys ; 

With daring hopes too bright to last, 
And peals of fame now empty noise ; 

With high aspirings, grand and vast, 
My hopeless no more enjoys. 


Like Indian summer’s azure air, 

And music heard in holy dreams— 
Like voices lost In silent prayer 

And murmuringe of distant streams— 
Come back those days when life was fair, 

With muffied sounds and hazy gleams, 


Within my soul the memory preys ; 
My lost youth was a dream of fame, 
Those half-forgotten wildering days 
When I, too, sought to win a name, 
Give but the phantom sounds of praise— 
The kuell of what I fain would claim. 








Tus sum of £1,000,000 would not be an 
extravagant estimate of the Queen’s china at 
Buckingham Palace and at Windsor, considering 
that the Sdvrea dessert service in the Green 
Drawing room at Windsor is valued at £100,000, 
There are six Stvres vases at Buckingham Palace, 
for which there would be an eager competition {f 
they were put up to-morrow at £30,000, 


By a process which is carefully guarded, some- 
thing new in the working of sheet metal has 
been produced, Steel sheets are coated with 
aluminum. It is claimed that these are superior 
to and more durable than galvanized iron, tin 
plate, or planished iron, for many purposes for 
which those materials are now generally used. 
The special etn yay of such aluminium.-coated 
sheets are stuted to be that rg oe egy 
and seamed without peeling; the coating, ad 
hering absclutely to the sheet, can be casily 
soldered, will reslat the action of sulphurous 
gases, and can be heated to a red heat without 
destroying the coating. Moreover, such sheets 
can, when desired, be polished to a justre equal 
to burnished silver or nickel. An absolute 
smooth and eveniy-covered surface is presen 
free from imperfections of any kind, Aluminium- 
coated sheets, plated with copper, are also pro- 
duced, and these also take a high polish. 


Sciextists are speculating on the causes of 
some water currents that have been for centuries 
uniaterruptedly flowing into some unknown re- 
ceptacles far beneath the surface of the earth, 
These currents sre continuous, and could not, of 
course, be merely filling an unoccupled 
That there must be an outlet as well as an inlet 
is evident from the enormous quantity of pened 
which is perpetually pouring through there open 
inge in the limestone ledges. After pn wel am 
all other theories, it is argued that the inrush 4 
water may be cauaed by the tremendous volcanic 
heat In some subterranean cavern, the heated 
water flowing out at some point more cr Jews 
distant. This volcanic and subterranean heating 
was spoken of some yoars ago se furvishing a 
plausible theory as to the causes of the high tem- 
perature of the Gulf Scream, If, as is — 
supposed, the futerior of the earth is in a con- 
dition of intense heat the water that flows into 
fissures and crevices in the surface of the earth 
must come out somewhere either in steam or hot 
water, Hot springs and the Gulf Stream are 
acme reasonable phenomena when viewed 

om this standpoint. 
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FACETL#. 


“T rancy she calls it début, because début 
sounds foreign.” “But 1 doesn’s when she 
apeaks 1b,” 

“ You are destined to marry riches,” the gipsy 
ssid; “but——” “But what?” “ Death will 
claim you two years before the event,” 


Tue difference between the astronomer and the 
chorus girl ie that one studies the stars, and the 
other understudies them. 

“A wan who will wear such a sult of clothes 
roust be deficient in taste.” ‘‘Taste! Why, he 
must be hard of hearing.” 

A woman in humble life, returning from church, 
wae asked if she understood the sermon. ‘“ Wud 
I hae the presumption 1” she simply repiied. 

Rosert: “ Ie Harry fond of female society }” 
Richard ; “ Immoderately. I've known bim to 
play whist wich three women.” 

Rraey: Pie A emg has concussion of the 
bwain,” By: aas, poor chap, two twains 
of thought collided, j , 

Lozsp Dspsroxs: “Our patent of nobility 
dates back five hundred years,’ Miss Goldrox : 
“I thought {6 must have run out some time 
go.” 

Dyer: " What fs your business, may I ask?” 
Boortsh Stranger: “I am ao gentleman, sir, 
That's may business,” ‘‘ Ab, you have failed, I 
see,” 

Dusty Dick: “Say, boss, sin’b yer gob er 
shillin’ for a poor blind chap!” Old Gentleman : 
“Why, you're only blind in one eye.” Dusty 
Dick: “ All right, bosa ; make it sixpence,”’ 

See: “If J-marry you, you rust give u 
smoking and drinking and your aan He: 
Yes.” She: “And what else are you willing 
to glveup?” He: * You.” 

Exretormr: “I thought you wanted to go to 


your grandmother’s funeral this oon ?” 
Office Boy: ** Please, sir, 10 was postponed on 
account of wet grounds.” 


“GoncE, you do not love me.” “ How can 
you eay euch @ thing when I’ve kissed you thirty 
tines in ten minutes?” “If you really loved 
me you would not have counted the kisses.” 

“T UNDERSTAND that you have joined the 
literary brotherhood” “ Yes,” replied Love- 
lace, “Iam now writing for a living.” And he 
dashed off another begging letter to his father. 

“Sx, Jessie, Mise Houghton and Captain 
Ferrars are teaching Sister Alice to ride a 
wheel.” After a pause, “Yes; but ma, why 
does Sister Alice always fall off on Oaptain Fer- 
rare’ side?” 

Famnp: “How are you getting along?” 
Seedy author: “Good. I've got the material in 
hand for a splendid comedy.” "You are for- 
tunate.” “Yes; all I need now is the material 
for a new pair of trousers.” 

Tas Rerornep Panisnioner—" And how is 
dear Mr. Poundbook’s cough! Ie it any better?” 
The Homekeeping Parishioner: “It got so bad 
that we sent him on a trip to Palestine. Just 
about now it is safe to say that his bark is on 
the sea.” 

Famity Famexp: ‘‘I congratulate you, my 
dear sir, on the marriage of your daughter, [ 
see you are gradually getting all the girle off your 
bands.” Old Olivebranch: “Of my hands— 
yes ; but the worst of it is, I have to keep their 
husbands on thelr feet.” 

Sticutiy Ampiavous.—Mr, Ponder: “I have 
some ideas upon the cure of insomnia which I 
think of writing out.” Mias Cheever: “ Ob, do | 
Anything you write upon the subject, 1 am sure, 
must have a decided tendency to relieve one 
from that terrible disease.” 

“Tr's surprising how impractical some very 
learned men are? “Yes; there's Professor 
me pe for example. He spent over half his 
life in acquiring fluency in uine or ten different 
languages, and then wend and married a wife who 
never gives him a chance to get a word in edge- 


A YOUNG WOMAN who has never learned the 
gentile art of cookery, being desirous of impress- 
ing her husband with her knowledge and dili- 
gence, manages to leave her kitchen door ajar on 
the day after their return from their bridal trip, 
aud, just as her lord comes in from. the office, 
exclaims, loudly: ‘‘Hurry up, Eliza, do! 
Haven’) you washed tie lettuce yet? Here, 
give it to me; where's the soap!” 

** YounG man,” said the parson, ‘‘I hope you 
never go to horae-races,” ‘‘No, air.” ‘* That’s 
right, There is uothing that leads to ruin faster. 
You lose your time, your money, and your sense 
of honour, You are thrown ix contact with the 
loweat, and you have nothing to look back upon 
except a life full of regrets, Keep away from | 
the racecourse.” “ Yes, sir; and, besides, what's 
the use of going right out there when there are 
so many bookies in town }” 

Hz was a thin, fragile, young preacher, but 
not half so helpless as he looked, He could see 
and hear what was going on, even during the 
last prayer. Just before the very closing service, 
he said, calmly, but with a good deal of impres- 
siveness to the square inch,—‘‘ Those of the con- 
gregation that did not get their things all on 
daring the prayer, can do so while I pronounce 
the benediction,” during which, however, the 
audience could hear each other’s watches tick. 

“On, I cay’r suyc,” pleaded a young man, 
who femininely wanted to be coaxed before grati- 
fying his auditors. “Yee, you can. I've heard 
two or three of your friends say #0,”’ persisted a 
pretty girl to whom he had been talking. “No, 
I can’t,” he repeated, getting up to go to the 
plano, “ Yes, youcan. Go on, now, and sing,” 
she urged, He said he couldn’t two or three 
times more, but he went ahead, and for half an 
hour his-volce was the most prominent thing in 
the room. Then he came back smailiog to the 
young lady. “Ah,” she said, wearily, “ thanks. 
You were quite right about the singing.” His 
face clouded, and he never spoke again to the girl 
who agreed with him. 








Sweet Graz (in a boat): “What is this place 
in the back of the boat for!” Nice Young 
Man: “ That is to put an oar in whan you want 
to scull the boat. Rowing requires: both oars, 
one on each side; but in sculling only one ix 
used, That is placed at the back and is worked 
with one hand,” Sweet Girl (after meditation) - 
“T wish you would try sculling for a time.” 

Fiest Mencnant: ‘‘Say, Byers, you slwaye 
have such a pretty typist. Do you select her for 
her beauty ?’”? Second Merchant: “ Yes, indeed f 
it pays, . You see, before I go! on to the scheme 
my clerks would atay away cu the lenst 
provocation, Now, they have fallen dead in love 
with her, and not one of them stays away if he 
can possibly help ft, for fear the others wil) ge 
ahead of him.” 

“A saorman was showing a lady some pare- 
sole, He had a good command of language, aod 
knew how to expatiate on the good qualities and 
show the best points of the goods, As he picked 
up a parasol from the lot on the counter and 
opened it, he struck an attitude of admirativn, 
and, holding it up, said, ‘Now, there, isn’t ic 
lovely? Look at that silk. Particularly ob- 
serve the quality, the finish, the general ¢ffect. 
Pass your hand over it,” he said, as he banded is 
to the lady. ‘‘Ian’tita beauty?” “ Yee,” enict 
the lady, "that’s my old one, I justlaid it dowa 
there.” 

A sHort time ago, not many miles frony New- 
castie, some men were discussivg vegeteriazs, A 
pitman happened to be passiog, and seeing some 
of his mates in the group, came forward and 
asked what they were talking about. ‘ Vege- 
tarians,”’ said one of themep, “ What's them!” 
said Geordie. ‘' Why, fellows that don’t eat avy 
meat,” replied the man. ‘* Well, now,” said 

**T once knew a man that never eat 
anything but fish in his life, and s stronger man 
never went down the pit!” “ Well, then, he 
must have been a vegeterian!” said the man. 
“ Vegeterian be blowed |” said Geordie. ‘ He 
was born and bred at Hebburn!” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tx German Emperor will pay a visit to the 
King of the Belgians at Ostend about September 
10th, He will arrive in the Hohenzollern, and 
will be accompanied by three other ships of 
Tue approved design for the new Victoria and 
Albert ia now practically complet®, The future 
Royal yacht is io be thirty feet shorter, two feet 
less beam, eighteen inches less draught, and of 
three knots less speed then in the original design, 
With an eighteen-feet draught she will be able 
o go alongside most piers and jetties—-no slight 
consideration, 

Tar Marchioness of Lorne has been seriously 
dovoting herself to yet another branch of art-— 

‘aely, architecture, in which she bids fair to be 
ver, successful, for the wing to the little High- 
land inn, for which the Princess has made the 
designe, is said to be exceedingly charming. The 
sign-board will, by and by, become an art trea- 
sure, for itis to be painted by Princess Louise 
herself, 

Tax base of the new sarcophagus in the Batten- 
berg Memorial Chapel is composed of white dove 
marble, the panels “above are of pure white 
statuary marble, and they bear the Arms of the 
Orders of the Prince and Princess carved {nm per- 
fect deteil, The altar-table, constructed of dove 
and statuary marble, ie approached hy polished 
steps, Above the table Is to be erected the 
figure of an angel with outetretched wings which 
will stand about eight feet high and occupy the 
greater portion of the east end. The Marchioness 
of Lorae is now engeged upon this work. 

‘ns Emperor and Empress of Russia are to 
spend the first week of September in Denmark 
with King Christian aod Queen Louise, after 
which they will proceed direch to Darmstadt, 
and they are to reside for several weeke at Schloss 
Seelieim, a beautiful place on the Bergatrasse, 
which belongs to the Grand Duke of Heene, who 
has lent {t vo his brother-in-law, The house has 
been enlarged, redecorated, and refurnished 
during the last few months. Seeheim is within 
a short distance of Heiligenberg, the domain of 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, so that the Empress 
will be able to see a great deal of her sisters, 
Princess Louis and Priucess Henry of Prussia, 
who are to stay there while the Russian sovereigns 
are at Secheim. 

THs intvence of the young Tvraritza, ever 
silently exerted {In the cause of reform and en- 
lightened progress, is already being felt in more 
directions than one, The Tear, as fs well-known, 
bas the greatest confidence in her judgment, 
and attaches the utmost weight to her advice on 
all queetions relating to the amelioration of the 
condition of the people in hia vast Empire. 
Thus, for instance, we read that an order has 
jasi beea issued declaring it illegal to make young 
persons of efther sex under fifteen years of age 
work at trades for more then elght hours fo any 
one day, or for more than four consecutive hours 
without an fnterval of rest. 

PetecHor, where the Emperor and Empress of 
Rusefa are to recefve the German Emperor and 
Emprese, and aleo President Faure, has been the 
favourite summer residence of the Imperial 
Court ever since the reign of Peter the Great. 
The vast palace, built of granite and marble, 
painted in red and white, with a gorgeous fron 
roof and many gilded domes, stands on a cliff, 
overlooking the Gulf of Finland. The rooms are 
sumptuously decorated and furnished {n the 
atyle of the last century, and the palace is 
crammed with pictures, tapestry, china, mals- 
chite, bibeloterie, and curios of all kinds, includ- 
ing many historical relics, The Red room con- 
taips nearly four hundred portraits of beautiful 
women In all parte of Russia, this collection 
having been made by Count Rotari for Catherine 
Ii, The gardens are the great features at Peter- 
hof, with terraces sloping away to the sea, and 
avery conceivable description of fountain, besides 
temples, columns, Palladian bridges and toy 
mills. The “Ssmpson” fountain represents 
him openfog the lton's jaws, from which spouts 
& jet nearly ninety feet in height. 





STATISTICS. 


Oxty two Eoglishwomen in every 100 now 
wear esrrings. 

Derive the 21 years that the White Star 
steamer Germanic has been In active service 
she has run 1,500,000 statute miles, She is 
one of the most travelled vessels on the seas. 

Tae finest complexions in the world are 
eaid to be in the Bermudas. This is accounted 
for by the fact that the inhabitants live chiefly 
on onions, of which they export over 17,000,000 
pounds annually. 

Tus entire popniation of the globe is up- 
wards of 1,490,000,000, of whom 35,214,000 
die every year; 96,480 every day; 4,020 every 
hour; 67 every minute; and 1 and a fraction 
every second. On the other hand the births 
amount to 36,792,000 every’ year; 100,800 
every day; 4,200 every hour; 70 every minute; 
and 1 and a fraction every second, 





GEMS. 


Garar griefs are dumb, and liitle cares very 
loud. 


Ir good manners are not practised at home, 
but are allowed to lie by until occasion calls 
upon their wearer to assume them, they are 
sure to be a bad fit when donned, 

Ir may be traly said that mo man does any 
work perfectly who does nob enjoy his work, 
Joy in one’s work is the consummate tool with- 
out which the work may be done indeed but 
without it’s finest perfection. 

Natcre is the trae idealist, When she serves 
us best—when, on rare days, she speaks to the 
imagination—we feel that the huge heaven 
aud earth are but a web drawn aronnd us; 
that the light, skies, and mountains, are but 
the: painted viclasitudes of the soul, 

Norgmya has ever been done in thls world 
which has contributed largely to the advance- 
ment of civilization thab did not spring from 
an enlightened self-interest. At the base of 
every invention, and of every extension of com- 
merce has been the desire of an individual to 
tower above his fellows. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Baked Hattevt.—Scald a plece of halibut 
weighing four or five pounds, Scrape off the 
black “eo Pars. i oe rub with salt and 
pepper. Pat it on a sheetina baking-pan. Pour 
milk over it until half an inch deep. Peake one 
hour, basting often with the milk. Bs sure to 
serape the black ekin off, else the fish will have a 
strong flavour, The oven must be quite hot. 
Basting with the milk gives the fish a rich 
flavour, 

Sreamep Corrgz Pupping.—Moisten well one, 
quart of fine bread crumbs with strong coffee and 
add one cup of brown sugar, one tablespoonful of 
melted butter, three well-beaten eggs, and cup 
of raisins, seeded, and cut in half, a little ground 
cloves, mace and cinnamon, and one teaspoonful 
of soda, dissolved ina little water. Mix ingredi- 
ents well together, and turn into a buttered 
pudding dish. Sieam one hour, and serve with a 
rich sauce. 

Eqas 4 LA Newsure,—-Hard-boil six 
throw them Into cold water and Bsc, 
shella ; cut the eggs Into halves, atrange them 
on a heated dish, white side up. Puta table. 
epoonfal of butver and one of flour into a sauce- 
pan; when melted add two-thirds of a cup of 
milk ; when boiling take from the fire, add the 
well-beaten yolks of two ; bring to scalding 
polot again and add » teaspoonful of salt, 
a dash of red pepper, two tablespoonfals of 


self about it.. The starfich, on “the contrary, 





sherry. Pour over the eggs and serve at once, 


THERE are insects wi 
the preps states of existence, and finally 
when perfect, live but a few hours, 

Tax gréen ants of Australia make nests by 
bending leaves and uniting them with a 
iat oe ee 
on one leaf groun an 
cum genkey waited to recafve, »hold, and 

fasten fb. 


Tue jelly fish has no teeth, but uses himself 
just as wi, eyeatont of j.per when he is 
hungry, getting his food, and thea wrapping bim- 


é 
i 
i 
: 


turns himeelf inside out. and his food 
around him, and etays that way until he has 
had enough. ; 


in the form of & purew bull marked 
certain sign. Herodctus mentions two of these 

oy Black eagle on the back, and a black 
forehead with a square of white In {ts centre, 
These: creatures, when found, were worshipped 
during life and mummified after death, 


RaBsit-SKiNs are Dow made to! look like seal- 
skins, The process of 
Ing :—The rabbits, are 
shaved evenly all over, and the animala set free 
again, This operation Ie ted at intervals 
for a considerable time. the rabbit Is 
killed, and its skin dried and treated exactly as 
sealskin. The result is the shining fur, 


Iz is a common experiences raountain 
climbers to find butterflies lying on the 
snow, and so brittle that they break unless they 
are very carefully handled, Sach frozen butter- 
flies on being taken to a. warmer climate recover 
themee!ves and fly away. Six species of butter- 
flies have been found withio a few hundred milee 
of the North Pole. 


On any special festive occasion a Chinese host 
sends out three separate invitations to his ga 
The first is dispatched a couple of days before 
the banquet; the second on the day iteelf, to 
remind the friends they are expected without 
fail; and the third, about an hour before sitting 
down to table, by way of showing how anxiously 
the visitors are awaited. 

Mucrtary experts are at present interested In 
a new self-mo car, which is to be a veritable 
carriage of death. It is to be driven by & 
16-horse power engine ab the rate of over forty 
niles an hour over a country reasonably level. 
The climax snd purpose of this rematkable 
machine fs to carry two rapid-firing caunon, Que 
man only is needed to run this terrible wheeled 


weapon of war, and this game man alao attends ‘ 


to the firiug and loading. 

Owe day two men, one of whom was very deaf, 
were walking by the railway. Suddenly an ex- 
press train rushed by, and as it passed the engine 
emitted s shriek that seemed to’ rend the v 
sky. The hearing man’s ears were well- 
split, but the deaf man struck an estatle attitude; 
then turning to his suffering friend, he said, with 
a pleased smile: “That's the first robin I’ve 
heard this spring.” 

So much has been sald about the Bauer pro- 
cess of rettiog fisx that tests have been made to 
determine the relative value of this and the old- 
fashioned hand process. It is claimed that while 
the Baver methods give » larger percentage of 
finished fibres, it lacks the gloss and beautiful 
softness of that prepared by hand, Of conrse, 
for many purposes the Bauer method will give 

actory resuite, but for the finer grades 
of linen; where quality ia the mpor 5 
certain amount of hand-prepared fibre must 
depended on until the process is further per- 
Siectd to us numa poem at 

for the an ons 

were seut to other places the dalted hs 
figures give sixty-two to sixty-four per cenb, 
the sh «ing oar fiax, and that done by 
hand labour about fifty-three to fifty-six por 
cent, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. H.—I¢ rests entirely with the court. 

Avma.—Your beet course would be to acivertise. 

Inquiaen.—Exmouth is a Devonshire watering-place, 

Axxiovs.—You must appear in answer to the sum- 
rion. 


ue sG-cEhe aware toad begins almost opposite the 


wr, Fits bot the Queen, we believe, is five 
feet two inches. 

R er teats Lannea should be 
drawn up by @ la 

R. K.—You would rab Ravi italy in going owner- 
ship after twenty years. 

Doversyes eee Be done without serious tisk of 
permanent disfigurement. 

Syert.—The best 
eat regularly, sleep 3 

©. K.—The most and ve liquid 
dics: satiststars preservati iq 

Coystaxt Raaper.—The ofl is best removed with 

benzine slightly diluted with water. 

TROUDLED, pr ana father of an eer gag child cannot 

the mother against her will, 


take it from 

Enooan.—The of the ge South 
Africa Company 0 

Rife yore ‘Sharh ih law in 
Scotland fora aa leg (in Ia 

Xx. ¥.- ager popula- 
tion of Pa N83; ped 4,025,647, 

A. B.—We should sai that some popular resort 
on the south coast would best suis your purpose, 

V. 5.—In old  ieooe women’s saddles were pote with- 
oul horns, but with a high pomimel to hold ou 

Hooa.—U the bride's ta a a 
neuquely ah atlisteaien ts 0 tcthegrdees doet so. 

Pozztzp.—Q is the letter O withatail. Hence its 
name, which comes from the French queue, & tail. 

Anno.D.—Five or six miles is the maximuni distance 
a shot or shell can be thrown stag 5 cannon, 

Ox Guanv.—We think justified in 
po all such deaigning peop lo at distance. 

Ieexpaniencep.—They o practice to turn 
o bat once you learn the Noakes are easy enongh. 
erry,-One to us@ ordinary w 

dak oil and cu the Dende peralatently pat, ap 
are improved. 


Op Supscarzr.—tif agement was for a 
month's notice then the Toeice ne must be 2 clear 


month, 

Peerenen.—These sort of pedple should iven 
plainly te understand that pron hs are not pi Mody 4 £ all 
times and under all ciroumsatan 

Ruta.—Sprinkle each case ae. cam) gom, then 
i the atlver ia put away in a closed an will not be 
come discoloured, 

RequtaR Reapern.—A very weak solation of oxalic 
a d and water is about the best leather cleaner you can 

ve. 

Rarnotrs ~The apprentice must oe at work 
—_ the indentures are cancelled or expire in regular 

ion. 

Teronasrs, —ARL" stands for “ na Imperatrix 
Queen, Empregs,. * ¥.R,” Weer | PVictorla 


on rouge i¢ Hye regularly, 





Mitty.~Any dishes in which flour and eggs have been 
pre tim ot cisna mens cleaned if plaged in cold water 
perpen y better write to the office of the} j 
‘ig. 2, ¥ Vitoriaateet, 
iste oe SW. 


the er not seasons y oa } 


in the da: 


Timrp.--Removal of hair by. the..lestrio 
pare ptm fo line a butane pis not roa of any 


np cute and wounds always use 
Fabres of cotton are flat and a 
placo, while those of linon are pert 


Seong bi 
to to irritate @ sore placo, 


py i Gig dS oe fer to those whieh epee 
at the side if the rider be thrown. This lets the 
out ab and saves the rider from being dragged on 
the in case the horse should run away. 
Marrm.—' formed the “thin red 
line” at here they received and defeated, 
Bata eva two-nion deep formation, a terrific charge of 
nay 


Yat enllibte are hound to support you if you 

sedan they have any euperfiuity, but your 

pe wanna contribute only in #0 far as they have 
got money with their wives, 

Dona.—If you clean them well after use, and wipe 
them bye lag after that place them near the fire 
to let e be removed, they will not rust, and 
will wear double or treble the ordinary time. 

Sziv-Coxtrot,—The hands and arms must be cept 
bel “typ sig" and the feet aud hands kept in xotion 

in tho head out of water. 80 long as the mouth 
eas nostrils do not get submerged, there is no wa 
Sctetaumkins te GTORT Gertie qoute tes 
same quelities 
command succes in other are andes utred ; and 
these are faith in cne’s self-energy, determiustion and 
industry. 
Si.riexms.—The letters P.M, which are used _ 
afternoon, mean gs meredian, Meridian means mi 
site noon, and post meansaiter. A M. stands tor 
vba on oy or before noon, whiob is usually con- 
to forenoon, 


ONLY A WOMAN'S FACS. 
Unto my life was given a gift of price and worth un- 
No one nay buy it, though bis bands ato full of gers 


It was oom two — eyes, aswitt, sweet smil 
And two % tender feet that with mine oni, a 


‘ Onis moans tee 
But toh 1 Tiay sate the wotd Duo 
Like to the world above, - 


a heart of true as the stars are tru 
ts quit en, Whoa ow, wet tones wa touds, ot 


Dut Tae 204 they were gone how dark the earth 
Fg ee ae slender hands held all life's store of happiness 


baler mney —We think me too much import. 
aden your disagreemen’ bya aaa Unlees he 

very unlike most mortals he t your side 
again soliciting a renewal of the amiles which you have 
been wont to bestow upon him. 


LronanD.—An apprentice is bound to proresennonaite 
hours, but those mention are certainly long. Your 
master is bound you his trade, and should not 
ee ee a : ian pou tart be guided by the 

customs of the trade. 


C. C.—The purser 6 clerk Rasy the large trading 
steamers ; pt my gen in ships; the — 
can be got owners of vessels 
and the s2' ma: oan trons bo £10 monthly, 

according to the line you sail 

Dosiovs. —Write to ta Rearelasyiita® Service 0 Gomtnte- | 
Cannon-row, Westminster, » asking hi y Pe 
song ond os th at subj 


yo ead futge fr shout 2 


_ of a father dying non leaving 
ofa f rohan tbe take one fii of th mney 
a Drs -) °o mone’ 
ing ote 8 the = , and the children 


fake Sho remaining equally among therm. 
R. + ae a vi ‘amateurs buy. i’ Ayre 
ery gooseberries, four ate eee 
De a Pn hogs mags be hat of food Pick the stems from the zvoseberries ‘wd 
quality if jou go to a3 wash thern tubers om in a preserving pan 
paern. crimp. Tou cam bay 6 te reg tor eo the opgar, half a pint of juice or water, errs 
within three months his. enuptonants 506 uently till bo’ Allow to boll for a'quarter 
of the depot to whch he wil Tour, then akitn and fill into pots 


DistTRESSED. fitet ‘we. 
water vy perspiration fa wh ep tm mi gu | 


to it be seen ag your hi 


Moatox:* 
in both 


Englioh ganna tube asst Lain Seoseted the Gactie 
cam imc! come Gopens wpe ea fsa 
course 


power af the pestormer to eee. 





gp An ah eeght das to make a will in 


fie dar Dead pa) spe gery et ibaake ite 
16 effect of date b son mth yen 


Mastered except 


Se = aegoneare on esenast Oo 
use 
sush Ragilsh Episcop 3 the fitusey md by 
same use 
and the former accept | the famous 2 ea 
the Seoteh Church ts Somat on haben bishops hat 
cm aD! 
Sinus slashed by the are 





cing 
aed hci theres 


Pozztep,—The doorrail in earlier times was the plate 
of the door upon which the old-fashioned knockers truck 
to arouse the inmates of the hovsee. As the nes or 
agnosie set yan pot times than any o 
it was assumed to be more dead than other ‘nae. 
Hence the phrase, “* Dead as.a door-nail,” 


Acgo.—Olean the fish and sprinkle the interlor with 
brown sugar. Keep the fish in a horizontal position, 
are sugar may goak into it as much as possible. 
an ounce of Sas will be part enough fora three- 
je treated like this before salting 

a cape the flavour is pore improved. 


Isexpertexcen.—She should not make rules, dut 
rather have.the head of the house make them and do 
Sovaedtedy aaates at hes lived up to. It will be 

ely maseaabey toe her 0 be blind and deaf to 

ra above all never, as she values her 

pedis er i welfare, to repeat to cutalders- 
what transpires ander her employer's roof. 


ond the gall of an ox mixed 

the joints of @ bedstead and 
ermin lurk will kill them ; or boil 
, and vinegar ep ness rub as above, and that ‘will 
eatroy them ; bP eh og them coming again, take 
atrong vinegar and mix with salt, then sprinkle the 
room with it; if will p revent both bugs and fleas, and 
is very Wholedome in ta honeen 


Harvrt.—Unless one understands the dispositions 
eae passe ame mets te ae it fs not > Ape to he re plo valuable 
and appropriate advice. general principles a you: 
woman should 9 ng SP aitechions too marked 
Oustom and projudice are on the side of the girl who ix 
pao to all men and devoted to none, until such time 

as the young wan who fg seeking a wife reeses his 
feelings and selects bor ag his prospective bride, 


R. M- Willam the Congnoror i tateenes what is 
valid Troy weight vee Beppe in. 
France, ‘aoe Boglieh tiofled wit with this weight, 
de pound aid nee not welgh so much as the one in 


canse the 
use af that time in England, The avoirdupols was 

—- a6 medium bétween the French auc auclent 
Eng ah weights, Tho term stone, as applied to weight, 

fourteen pounds, 

ya ~~—Take some slices of toast them, butter 
thickly, and cut int» squares, and on each square puta 
quarter of a hard-boiled egg. Melt in « pan on the fire 
any pieces of at G hard cheese you may have; season. 
with a ae pal bene lh m ee mixed mustard, Pour 

is over the befores clear fire: Serve 
hot. This man Sood way to or up old pieces of cheese, 
which are too aaa to be eaten in the ordinary way. 

WNrra,—Of ¢ourse you know his ways better than we 
| do, and can better judge of the Ae neg of his ank: 
| ing a reconciliation, It be that pokes k. ee ree 
at parting woundod his f ies yo 3 
oere given ua reason to believe, ae that nih may bo 

essary for you to take the first step leading toa 


Wmake i} you. Lovers 45a ruleare very - 
tom marrels and fancy them beyond 
reach of perso settlement. 


Worrrep.—We can hardly saz what its ultimate effect 
would be, as conditions and personal characteristics 
must influence that to a certatn extent. You should 

to’ it. A craving for sweets suchas you possess, 


and the g of it in excess is sufficient to derango 
our , impair your digestion and appetite, and 
thon about tha paleness which afflicts you. A 


physician could doubtless: prescribe something to break 
you of the habit. 


Herry.-—Soak half a nt of Fag small harloot boany 
in cold water over night. Then boil them for about 
three rg nny with a ik and a little butter in 
When sott, mash til smooth with a spoon 
hasievs. Seaton the mixture with 
powdured mace, ch parsley 
add to the 


an hour. Turn out to serve, and sift brown 


Inreacstsp.—-A true poet is involuntarily a poet ; hix: 
bubbles from him as the murmuring brook from 

and is not ground out a a Dosiness opera- 
+. We do not: mean to say thats true poet may not» 
man, bat thathed a ‘eg not aie my 


< vial ei gg Saftey Ang 
therein ; but after he has: 







a 
is 


arp 
bargain in Gonthachivertay saves business man, 








Ter ads'y as Reaver can be 
world, post-free, ee 
One Shilling and Eightpence. early eee eS 

r the Monthly Part Pineludin Mag, tok Peeig ip 

‘bt Shillings and Eighpence, postsfrest 


Aw. Back Nuwernes, Pants ahd Vowonwss ave in 
1 iill tag ba bad of all Dookastiers, mt, 


Pg ea ia 


Tau INDEX ~ Vor. LEVITL is Now Roady; Frice 
tibial | Shae Renee paibtven, thee halivende. ' 


Of? Aix Lerrvras 10 38 Appxxss®n to Ter Borror or 
‘ie acme Baran, 96, Catherine Btrost, Brand, W.0. 


t to any of the 
pipet LA cab wal 





*, We cannot undertake te return rejected manu 
scripts. 
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(@ “No flaw in its slaim to be ABSOLUTELY PURE, "@ 
A ) MEDICAL ANNUAL. 

@ | 

@ 

@ 

me Pure Concentrated . 
2 COA : 
\e) € 
So “a “otrongest and sort, @ 
& Over 200 Gold Medals and i is awarded to the Firm. (@) 
GOOC OHOOOHOHHOHOOOOHE 





and prevents all SUNBU 
the SKIN SOFT, sMOOTH 





shectne 


— and qu the SKIN after 
to the HOT SUN or WIND, rewoves 
a Mapu IRRITATION, &c., and KEEPS . 
ae ee during the heat of 


BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 


Be sure to ask for “BEETHAM’S,” the ONLY GENUINE. 





In Bottles is. & 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers, © 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 





SHILLING | 
BOTTLES, | 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. LOTION | 
Wht 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


BRUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 








CQ) opiaivat axp 


OUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONGHITIS, 


\R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is « liquid medicine 


which assuages PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, eee SOs 
WITHOUT HEADAOCBE, and invigorates the nervous system when exha’ 


[D*: J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.— Vice-Chancellor Sir 
W. PAGE WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
sndoubtedly the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole — the 

defendant Freeman’ was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it been 

eworn to.—See The Times, July 13th, 1864. 

D*. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
alll as ATIVE tm NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, 

R JWATISM 





J. COLLIS BROWN E’S 


CHLORODYNE 


DIARRHEA, ‘DYSENTERY, Y, C{HOLERA. 
GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that it ACTS asa 
ORARM, one dose generally sufficient. 
Dr. GIBBON, Army Modical Staff, C Caloutta, prone “TWO DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME OF DIARR wata.” 


D* 3 J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts short 


FiPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, ee 


MPORTANT CAUTION,.—The IMMENSE 


ve . rise to many fai me i oo BONG. 
poe! = y ae pt dong B MARK. Ofall Chi 


Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Greet | Hassell Street, 














THEY WILL NOT 
ENTANGLE OR BREAK 
THE HAIR, 

Are offective and require 
no skill te use. 

12 Curlers In Box, Free 
by Post for 8 yo 


Of all Hairdressers an 
Dealers. Wnled.” 


R. HOVENDEN & SONS 
Berners &t., was and 
City Rd., B.C., London. 


Les 














7 OOK. 


ual in size and 
nny Machine Works by 
le. 4 years” aby Hand 
To ensure satisfaction we will 
send Machine on es of S/= 


P.O, on one month's trial. [- 


Balance can be paid S/- MonrTHiy 


“THE ATLAS bi Deane aching 06 Wark 


134, Hicu Srraeast, Campgsn Town, Shan 3 
63, Seven Sisters Ro. ; ¢ Epi” Kuzvrn. 
(Please quote t: 














BORWICKS 





POWDER = 





When ord Bakin 


Powder insist ha 
BOR WIGR’S, which is oat th setheg, os 


e best that money can buy. 
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